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CORRIGENDA. 



Page 13, line 5, from bottom, /or 'proper* read 'improper' 
„ line 21, dde the comma after ' charter* 

„ 69, line 18, for ' biivyiar read * burial* 

„ 80, line 3, from bottom for * Y^jnavalkya' mud ' Yaj- 
fiavaJkya' • 
81, line 4, from bottom after * Bpecimens' irmrt ' of 

^ 83, line 7, for ' ^ recui ' 

y, 85, Une 7, for * contracts' read * contrasts* 

„ 115, lines 9, 10, for ' O^rir, ^Q^eir, O^m, J^Q^m,' 

read 'Q^eir, ^Q/sek, Qs^ear, s^Q^oa' 

„ 126, note § for ' 7ri-e^-yw' read ' n-e^^w' 

130, ' line 1 2, /or ' (^o/ read * (bf and in the second note 
for '♦'read 76/ 
9, 141, /or PiKndiya read P^^^y^ 



ADDENDA-' 

Page 9, line 21 add ike foUowmg note Sa4agopam ^t^Qsir 
uik from Skr. ^ha-kopa literally ' wrathful at craft* 
(gatha) a name for a Vaishnaya priest of the BAmanu ja 

sect, and also for the crown of gilt copper or brass which 
he wears. 

141, line 5 add ' See, too, th3 Mitakeliara, tranislated 
by Colebrooke, chap, I. sec. III, § 4. ^ • 
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Nati ve Law as administered in tlie Courts of the Madras 
Presidency. By JoHN Dawson MayN£, Esq., Ba/rriatev 
at Law, 

One of the most difficolt and at the same time important 
questiops wtiich arise after a conquest, is to decide upon the 
law by which the conquered race shall be governed. At a 
fiist glance there seems to be merely a ch(uce between two 
alternatives, the law of the conquered, or the law of the con- 
qnerors. Indolence and liberality both seem to be in &your 
of the former alternative, and probably the majority of men 
would unhesitatingly pronounce for it, without a suspicion 
that their decaaion oould be either impolitic or unjust Yet 
it may possibly be both one and the other. 

The law of a nation is merely an authoritative expression 
of its social condition, at the time the law came into force, so • 
fir as that social condition is recognised by the State. But 
that social condition may have passed away, or be passing 
away, or may be so radically unsound, that it ought to be * 
altered. In the tw o furmer cases the law is no longer suited 
to the requirements of the conquered, and it would be un- 
just to enforce it. In the latter case, the law is an actual 
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hindrance to their improvement, and its maiiil^uance is im- 
politic. For instance, those rules which directed tlie so- 
vereigu to have Br^hmans alone as his teachera^ ooimciUoi% 
and judges^ were probably wise enough in the days of- Maini, 
when all kanung was possessed by the highest caste. But 
they are absolutely unsuitable now, and the Hindus them- 
selves would consider it the grossest tyranny if they were 
observed. On the other hemd, however suitable it might be 
to the views of fiind6s» that widows should be burnt with 
their husbands, or compelled to lead a life of compulsory 
celibacy, it is evident that no enlightened nder ought to 
siinction, or even to suffer, such a law. 

It is evident^ also, that the mere £BMst that a conquered na* 
tion is living side by side with a body of conquerois, gives 

rise to a new state of things, which ought to be considered 
in every sound system of jurispmdence. The days are gone 
by when a horde of savages could overrun a civilised state, 
and it may be safely assumed that evezy permanent conquest 
will signalise the victoiy of a superior over an inferior raca 
It is merely mock modesty to i^ore in legislation a fact 
whicli is palpable and adinitt^^d. If tlie wTiqiierors are a 
superior race, their social condition is probably higher, and 
their laws are probably wiser. Now to confine the subject 
population to th^ own laws, is sunply to deny them the 
benefits of a better code. It is exactly the same mistake 
^vliich the Engliyh made in Ireland, when they refused the 
rights of English law to the Irish without the Pale. Such a 
denial, too, tends to perpetuate those very causes of disunion 
between the two laoee whidi it is most impoirtant to obli* 
terate. Beligion, laws, language and dress are the four most 
powerful instruments of amalgamation or separation. The 
almost absolute union between the English and the Ea«t In- 
dian community arises fix)m the latter having bon-owed from 
us all four, There is nothing to pxevent the Hindu adopt- 
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ing our reii^iou, our^ language and our dress, and it is impos- 
sible to see why he should not be allowed to adopt our laws 
If he chooses. In &ct this was the very point that was 
mooted in the important esse of Abraham Abraham, now 

pending in the Privy Council,* where a family of Hind6 Chris- 
tians had assumed the European in everything but colour, 
but were told by the late $adr Court of Madras that they 
were still an undivided Hindd fiunily, and were gravely re- 
femd for their rule of conduct to Manu and the MitikshariL 
If any such impassable gulf is to be fixed between the races, 
it is idle to talk of educating thi» NritniA e io tlir- kvel of the 
European. It ia a mere mockery to imbue him with the 
principles of Justinian or Blackstooe, if he cannot in his own 
person escape from the frivolities of the shssters or the Kurdn. 

It seems to me, then, that the law which is applied to a 
conquered nation should be made to oonform to the following 
canons: 

First, that the subject-raoe should be allowed to retain so 

much of their own substantive law, as is necessary for the 
maiutenance of their religion and their social usages, pro- 
vided it infringes upon no rule of morality or of pubUo 
policy. 

•The decision of the Sadr Cofirt has been reversed by the Privy Coiui- 
oil, in a judgment which reached this country after the above passage vaa 
in type. Their Lordships have ruled— 
' Ist. That Hindti law is not oUigpiioiy on a Christiaa eonvert. 

2nd. That his status after eonrersion is not necessarily governed lijr 
Ikf^A. law, but that he may adopt Bindd usage or JSogUah iiaage> et a 
usage compounded of both^ at his pleasure. 

8rd. That the usage 80 adopted is itself only binding nponbiin, or upon 
bis family, dmiog pleasiue, and that he may obaoge it whenever, and bow- 
mrbetbinki At 

This deeiirion is an immaue boon to the community of Native conTerto. 
But fhfl elite el nneertaiikty in wbiek it leaves their legal position ia eer- 
tra^ one vrlUi^ eriU fot kgifllaUve inteiSm^^ 
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, Secondly, that provision should be made for the gradual 
development and modification of this system of law, in ac- 
cordance mth the growth and improvement of the people 
themselves. 

Thirdly, that every Native should be allowed to adopt the 
legal status of the conquerors — sach adoption to be final, but 
to be made without prejudice to any A^iafing rights. 

Fourthly, that all adjective law, and all substantive law, in 
which public interests are concerned, should be regulated ac- 
cording to the best principles of known juiispmdence, with- 
out any reference to existing usages, further than policy 
may dictate. 

■ 

, Let us examjiie how &r our administration of justice to 
* the Natives has been in aocordanoe with these rules. 

The first point is to a certain extent provided for by ex- 
press statute. The Eegulation which constituted the Mo- 
fussil. Courts enacts that <'in suits legaiding sacoesncm, 
inheritance, marriage, and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, the Muhammadan laws with respect to Muham- 
madans, and the Hindti laws with regard to Hindds are to 
be considered as the general rules by which the Judges are 
to form their decisions." Curiously enough, nothing is said 
in this regulation about suits founded on contracts, nor are 
the Judges required to pay any regard to the native system 
of land-tenures. Th«? Charter of the Supreme Com t of Ma- 
dras supplied this deficiency as regards contracts. It is pro- 
vided that " in the cases of Mu|^ammadans or Qentoos, their 
inheritance and saccession to lands, rents and goods, and all 
matteis of contract and dealing between party and par- 
ty shall be determined in the case of the Muhammadans by 
the laws and usages of tlie Mutiammadans, and where the 
parties are Geutoos, by the laws and usages of the Gentooe, 
or by such laws and usages as the same would have been de- 
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termined by, if the suit had been brought and the action 
oommenced in a Native Court : and where one of the parties 
duJl be a Mujbatnmadaii or Genioo, by the lawB and usages 
of the defendants." The Court was also expressly directed 

in all such suits, to make such rules as should be most con- 
venient to the religion and manners of the Natives, and 
to the said laws and usages respectively. Here again 
nothing is said of land tenures, though in this case the 
oxmssion is less important, since in the great majority 
of questions connected witli laud, the title of the several 
claimanis would be a matter of contract and dealing, either 
express or imphed. Practically, both tlie Moftissil and 
Supreme Courts have given the fullest effect to the Native 
law of contracts, and to all local usages afiecting landed ' 
rights, so &r as they have been able to ascertain them. 

This, then, is the real problem: to ascertain, not what 
was, bat what is the Native law on any given question. 
Here the Judge is met by a difficulty of a peculiar character. 

The Hindu and Muhammadan Codes, differing as they do in 
almost every other featiu^, agree in this, that each represents 
itself as the result of a divine revelation. Such a Code 
from its very nature never can be carried oat as a whole. 
Every hiwgiver, whether human or divine, legislates with 
respect to the objects which he desires to effect, and the 
means at his disposal for detecting and punishing tiie in- 
fringement of his ordinances. But both the objects and the 
means differ most widely according to the character of the 
legislator. The human lawgiver aims at the secnrity and 
prosperity of the community. The divine lawgiver desires 
the observance and spread of his religion, of which hap- 
piness is to be at once the result and the reward. The 
former only interferes with the conduct of men so &r as it 
affects the interesta of othera The latter forbids misdeeds 
' as being acts of disobedience to himself, which endanger the 
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future welfere of the individual. And as they vary in tlieir 
objects, so do tliey differ in their means. The former is de- 
ficient in sources of knowledge, limited in powers, of coercion. 
The latter is omniscient to detect^ omnipotent to punish. 
Each is able to administer his own law. But as soon as a 
Divine Code is committed to a human tribunal, the Judge 
finds tliat he is launched upon enquiries wholly foreign to 
the purpose for which he was appointed ; that he is unable 
to satisfy himself as to the guilt of the offender ; that he can 
neither enforce the observtmce of the role, nor exact the pe- 
nalty for its breach. Nor does it make the smallest difference 
whether the Code is a real or a pretended revelation. Laws 
whicli purport to be divine will always represent that which, 
in the opinion of the inventor, would be the mandate of the 
Deity. The maxims of Manu and MufjAomiad are quite as 
incapable of being made the text-books of a Court of Justice, 
as those of the Pentateuch or the Qospels. 

* The first difficulty, then, which encounters an Indian Judge 
is, that he has to administer two Codes, in each of which 

crimes and transgressions, duties and virtues, legal obliga- 
tions and ceremonial observances are inextricably mixed up, 
and yet are all inculcated by the same authority. Much of 
the law cannot^ and more of it should not be enforced ; but 
where is the line to be drawn f More especially, how is it to 
be drawn by a Judge who is sworn to give the litigants the 
be Tie lit of their respective religions, and who is precluded from 
taking into consideration his own disbelief in or contempt 
for the particular rules to which he is referred ? 

It may be said that many of these maxims are merely 
directoiy, and that it is always possible to distinguish be- 
tween those which are of that nature, and those which are 
intended to be imperative. But so £w as there is any truth 
in this assertion, it is merely the statement^ in another form, 
of the &ct that some branches of the law are incapable of ' 
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beiug enforced. It is the very essence of a Divine Code that 
no part of it is directory, as distinguished from being impe- 
rative. It all proceeds from the same authority, and Is all 
enfbfroed by the same sanctions. Nothing short of absolute 

obedience is obedience at all. He who ofiends against the 
least part is guilty of disobeying the whole. 

Nor probably can it be denied that there iras oqpe a time 
at which the whole body of this law was, if not absolutely 

enforced, at le;ust cnnsi<lered as strictly enforceable. The 
relation between the btate and the Subject was in ancient 
times mudi more paternal than it is now. The fitther who 
does not look after the morals and religion of his son would 
be abandoning his duty, and in many parts of the world, 
even now, the same duty is supposed to devolve on the 
sovereign. There have 'been few nations whose governors 
did not at some time or other m^dle with the reli^on of 
their subjects, and make it compulsoiy upon them^ not only 
to go to Heaven, but to go there by a special path marked * 
but foT them by theur rulers. .It is unnecessary to point to 
the Spanish Inquisition, when we iLiucmber that less than 
two hundred yeai-s ago, in Scotland, men were racked and 
crushed in boots for believing in the Bible without Bishops, 
instead of believing in the Bible with Bishops. We should 
wholly £ul to understand the spirit or reality of many 
ancient Codes, if we forgot that in olden days the relation- 
ship between the Deity and his creatures was looked upon 
in a light which the weaker faith and colder reverence 
of modem times can hardly understand. Then it was no 
metaphorical form of expression to say that Qod walked in 
the gajfden with Adam. The Deity was not only supposed, 
but expected, to interfere actively in all the more importaiit 
affiurs of life, and in many of its unimportant affairs, if 
specdaUy solicited. And, naturally enough, man felt himself 
bomid, so &r as in him by, to cany out the views of one, who 
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was not only liis Divinity, but his most poweiful ally. To 
us nothing can seem more absurd than the ancient system of 
trial by ordeal. To those who practised it nothing could seem 
more natunii When yre read that there was a time, when 
the guilt or innocence of a Hind6 was made to depend upon 
his power of remaining under water while a man ran and re- 
turned the length of a bowshot ; or upon his succeeding in 
taking a ring out of a vessel without being stung by a cobra 
coiled within, we seem to be reading of lunatics. The essence 
of the ordeal appears to have been the impossibility of escape, 
and so it was. But the Hindti confidently expected the 
Deity to interfere in favour of innocence, and if he did inter- 
fere, the greater the impossibility, the more convincing was 
the justification. And so in the days of chivaiiy, when two 
knights met in combat to clear thtir aspersed honour, the 
words " God defend the B^ht** were no empty sounds, but 
the expression of a real beuef that strength and skill would 
, prove unavailing again^st tiie lance which was held by a pure 
hand. 

* It certainly cannot be said of the Indian Judges, that they 

showed any desire to ignore the religioiis or customary rights 
of the Natives, or tliat they were too early tormented by 
doubts as to their own capacity for adjudicating upon them. 
No doubt it must at first have been startling to an English 
gentleman to have to decide, whether a particular caste 
should be allowed to wear white shoes ; whether pilgrims 
to a particular shrine might take their purificatory bath with 
any priest they liked, or only with certain special Brah- 
mans ; whether it was good cause for excommunication, that 
a man haying a daughter to maiiy, and his choice of two 
nephews as husbands^ had intended to many her to the 
younger in defiance of the prescriptive claims of the elder. 
Our Judges seem, however, to have behaved very much as 
an ordinary man would, on finding himself in iairy-laiid. 
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Having satisfied themselves, after a natural hesitation, that 
the whole thing was real and meant in eamest, they went 
into it with the serioiusiiefia of true believeiB. Accordingly, 
we find the Madras l^adr Court, with Inflexible gravity, 
awarding to a claimant the precise amount of betel, and the 
special form of gai'laiid to wliich lie was entitled on religious 
festivals. We find them laying down as undoubted law, 
"that institution of public worship by one of two rivii| 
sects, in innovation of prevailing usage, should not be per- 
mitted and anxiously enquiring of their Pandits whether 
the same rule did not apply to private as well as to ])ublic 
worship. So far did tlieir complaisance (»xtend, tliat, not 
contented with forbidding paHicular forms of worship, they 
proceeded to regulate the ritual according to which each 
form should be conducted. In 1841 they decided upon the 
admissibility of certain mantrams, or holy verses, and in 
1858 they ^ioleuinly forbade the blasts of a tii'uchunam 
at some special crisis of pagoda performance ; adopting the 
decision of the lower court, " that the blowing of a tiruchu- 
wxm or trumpet, or the use of any musical instrument at 
the time of crowning the defendants with the 8a4agopom, 
whether at the commencement or conclusion of their minis- 
tration, was an unwaiTantable imiovation on the established 
and ordinary ritual, of which plaintifik had a right to com- 
plain, and by which they would be aggrieved and endamag- 
ed in their £Belings and honour." 

In all these cases, the Native Judges of the original Courts 
had, as might have been expected, exercised their jurisdic- 
tion unhesitatingly^ while the Judges of the Civil Courts fre- 
qu^tly struggled, either to avoid tiying such casea at all, or 

to decide them according to European notions of justice and 
hberty. In this effort, however, they were until 1858 in- 
variably baffled by tbe older and more Indianised occupants 
of the l^adr Bench. Those Judges regarded the NaJbives, as 
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a geologist regards his fossils, whose sole interest to him con- 
sists in their representing a departed antiquity. They re^ 
fiisted eveiy effort to modemiee the Hind6, as Professor Owen 
would reject the offer of an elephant for an ichthyosaurus. 
Theur crowning triumph was when they silenced the blasts of 
the unorthodox tiruehunam. But this triumph proved fatal. 
On that occasion the Court was divided, and Mr. Strange was 
in the minority. He wrote an able and elaborate judgment, 
denying that the Civil Courts had any jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of ceremonial usage. He was over-ruled, but the ques- 
tion arose again in 1861. The poinls in that case were des- 
cribed as being, " at what time the plaintiffs may join the 
defendants in the recitation of a pmyer ; which of the plain- 
ti£& is entitled to do so ; whether the tengala priest is entitled 
to a blessing to be pronounced at the conclusion of the prayer ; 
whether a hymn may be sung in his honour ; whether cer- 
tain festivals called birthstar festivals are to be kept ; and 
whether the images may be taken out in procession." On 
that occasion the propriety of the tiruehunam decision was 
canvassed, Mr. Strange's viewjs were adopted, and the im- 
portant rule was laid down, that mere matter of ceremonial 
or religious usage cannot be made the subject of a Civil Suit- 
This decision havS been frequently ratified by the High Court 
in the present year. Leading Gurus have sued in vain for 
sacred cakes and blue fire, and a dispute whether the idols of 
the Conjeveram pagoda should, or should not, be marked with 
a txiadgle upon their noses, which had agitated Chingleput 
for a generation, and taxed the acumen of successive Judges 
and Magistiateis, has at last been thrust forth, without a de- 
cision. 

The ruling of 1861 was no doubt sound and sensiMe. 
But it may be questioned, whether the grounds of the de- 
cision were not reprehensibly narrow, apd whether the Court 
did not .throw away an opportunity of inculcating, a great 
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lesson upon tlie Native mind. If an English Rector were 
to sue the members of his congregation for not touching 
their hats to him, or for atiendiDg IAUi» Bethel instead of 
the Parish Chnicb, an English Court would meet him, not by 
denying its own jurisdiction, but by den3dng his right of 
action. It is evident that most of the cases mentioned 
before rested upon the assumption, that every thing which 
was old was right, and every tiling which was new was a 
wrong. The grandchildren of dead priests, who had ex- 
tracted fees from the grandfathers of living pilgrims, daimed 
the right in their own persons to extort similar fees from 
the existing generation. New pagodas and unusual proces- 
sions were forbidden, on grounds which woidd have equally 
warranted an injunction against railways and gaslamps. A 
bold assertion of the principle of individual liberty, and a 
dear exposition of the doctrine, that damnum sine i/n- 
jurld will not support a civil action, would have gone far to 
release the Native from his thraldom to cuhlom, and to ter- 
minate that state of arrested progress which is his greatest 
bane. 

It might have been expected that Courts which were so 
willing to comply with Hind^i usnge, however opposed to 
common sense,*in matters of religion, would have fellen into 
at least equal absurdities in matters of contract and inherit 
tance. Such absurdities might naturally be expected in the 
Hindu and Mubammadan laws, from that tendency to con- 
found the immoral and the illegal — that which can ))e enforced 
by man, and that which can only be enforced by Grod — which, 
as I have already said, always marks a Code framed on the 
theory of a divine inspiration* For instance, the Hind6 law 
laid it down, that all those brothers who are addicted to any 
vice should lose their title to the inheritance ; and that, al- 
though in general sons should share alike, this was only 
where they were equal in good quahties ; but thatjie who 
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wiis distinguished by science and good conduct should take 
a greater share than, the rest. The Muf^ammadoa law, as 
being more modem/ and perhaps from the moxe practical 
character of its author, containB fewer anomaliea But many 
even of its principles, as, for instance, the l^;al disabiHties 
imposed upon a p^ jdigal, show that the distinction between 
prudential and compulsory obligations was far from under- 
stood. Yet our reports show very few instances of foolish 
decisions in this department oi law; springing from a servile 
adherence to Native nuudms of jurisprudenca Several rea- 
sons account for this. One of the most important was, that 
our English Judges really knew very little of Native law, 
and what they did know came to them filtered through a 
few European minds, and cleared of all its impurities, and 
tnost of its frivolities. It is difficult to overestimate the 
evils which would have ensued, if all our early Judges* con^ 
scientiously anxious as they would be to administer Native 
law, and ignomnt as they genemlly were of the first 
elemente of j urisprudeiice, had possessed sufficient know- 
ledge of the languages to investigate for themselves the 
original sources of the system they were sworn to dispense. 
What ahsurdities they would have fidlen upon, any Native 
law-book wiU show ; while a perusal of Jagaain^tha's Digest 
will prove that those absurdities would not even have the 
merit of consistency. But men seldom see the worthlessness 
of that which they have laboured to acquire, and Judges, 
who had striven to be Pan4its, would have succeeded in 
producing a conflict of decisions, &w of which would have 
been recognised by a Native as conformable with usage, and 
still fewer of wliicli wuuld have been considered by a jurist 
to be law. From this fatality they were saved by their own 
fortunate ignorance, and by the still more fortunate know- 
ledge of a few. Men like Sir Wm Jones,H. T. Colebrooke,Ellis, 
^ Sutherland and W, H, MacNaghten supplied the materials^ 
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which were built up into a harmonious edifice by their own 
recorded decisions, and by the elaborate treatises of the two 
MacNaghtenB, and Sir ThomaB Strange. Their learoing wsa 
sufficiently extensive to enable them to set off the glosses of 
one oommentator against those of another. Their orwn per^ 
sonal enquiries served to show them how fiur tiie law of 
books corresponded with tlie living law of the people, and 
their acquaintance with general jurisprudence enabled them 
to systematise the whole into a body of law, which can, 
without an anachronism, be dispensed in the 19th centuiy. 
They were not merely qtianymen but architects, and it is 
one of the most valuable results of their labours, that mate- 
rials, which were within their reach, bnt which ^vere not 
employed by them, may generally, and with safety, be dis- 
xegaxded as rubbish. 

Another circumstance which tended gi-eatly to direct our 
Judges, was the ready assistance which they could alwa^ s 
command fix>m experienced Natives. The officials of their 
own Courts, the Native Judges whose decisions came before 
them in appeal, the Pandits whom they were directed to 
considt, were all, in a rough geueral way, acquainted with 
the state to which the law, by a long process of detrition, 
had arrived. If pressed by the authority of some ancient 
text, they disposed of it by simply saying that in the 
present degenerate age that was no longer law — in other 
words, that the nation was no longer governed by the 
maxims of a theocracy. Even while admittijig that the 
particular proceeding iu question was contrary to existing 
law, they got rid of the illegality by holding, that an act, in 
itself proper, might originate valid rights. In the words of 
the Roman maxim Factum valet quod fieri non debuit." 
And it should be remembered, that this Native assistance 
was all the more valuable, because the very same men, who, 
in matters of religious or caste prejudice, would have been 
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more iiratiuual than children, were, in matters of secular 
life, as shrewd and practical a race as the world could show. 

Bui a farther &ct, as important as dther of the foregoing; 
was this, that in matters of daily civil right the Englishman 

felt at liberty to be guided by his own common sense. He 
no longer felt that the questions siil)mitted to his corisidera- 
tion were matters upon which it would be au insult to his 
own imderstanding to attempt to form an independent 
opinion. He returned Cram 6iTyland» and decided as a man 
adjudicatiT^ for men. Tery liigh authority could he pro- 
duced from Native treatises to show, that the contest between 
creditor and debtor should be carried on with the formalities 
and sequences of International Law. The creditor was tirst 
to make strong personal representations of his rights He 
was then to resort to the moral pressure of medaition. If 
this fiuled, he might make reprisals upon his dehtor^s goods, 
and if even this did not bring the defaulter to reason, he 
might (if strong enougli) " having tied the debtor, carry 
him to his own house, and by beating or other means com- 
pel him to pay." But we may be sure that such citations 
would have had little weight with a European Judge, who, 
as Police Magistrate, was responsible for the peace of his 
district, and who, in his privat^3 capacity, had a favourite 
Amb, which might be about an equivalent lor his own debts 
in the basar. 

There were, however, some Hindd laws and customs, 
which were at once too anomalous to he recognized, and too 

deeply rooted to be either ignored, or overthrown by mere 
judicial decision. The practice of sitting dharna, according 
to which the creditor enforced pciynient of his demand by 
starving himself at his debtor's dooifa^, was forbidden by an 

fff) Tt^will appear on the publication of the Brchonlaws that this prac- 
tice also prevailed amonj? the most westerly members of the Arvaii race, 
namclv the Irish Celts.— W. S. 
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enactment of 1795. Widow-buniiiig was tirst ma4e criminal 
In Slavery was abolished by an Act of 1843. An Act of 

1850 provided that change of religion or loss of caste should 
no longer he attended by forfintore of dyil rights. Finally 
an Act of 1856 did all that legislation can do in favour 
of widows' remarriages, by declaring them valid, and by 
enacting that after any such remarriage the widow should 
forfeit no rights which she had formerly possessed, except in 
respect to property derived from her first husband. 

On the whole tlien it may be laid down, that with the 
exception of one class of cases, viz., those of n ])urely caste 
or religious character, tlie administration of Hindu and Mu- 
bammadan law in this Presidency has conformed to the first 
canon which I have ventured to propose. It has maintained 
as mnch of the Native law as was necessary, for the preser- 
vation of the Natives' national individuality, and no more. 

It is certainly curious that those who filmed the Charter 
of the Supreme Court, and the Mofussil Regulations after 
them, should have &ncied that all the Natives subject to the 

East India Company were included in the terms Muhanima- 
dans and Hindiis ; or, as the Charter, abaurdly ciills them, 
Muhammedans and Qentoos. Parsees, Jews and Armenians, 
and all those aboriginal Hill-tribes who are as different from 
the A'ryan Hindfte, as an ancient Basque from a modem 
Parisian, are passed over in utter silence. Practically our 
Courts would in any given case be willing to allow them tlie 
benefit of their own laws, if they could be asoertained. But 
they aie unascertained, and by ordinary research unascer- 
tainable. The three fi>rmer of these dasses are remarkable 
for their desire to assimilate themselves to the English, and 
probably the sim})lest plan would be to place them under the 
, English law as it is applied in India to British subjects. 
As to the Hill-tribes, they are probably not likely for some 
time to come under judicial notice tocept as criminals. As 
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they advance in civiJiFuition, tliore c<an be no re{i5on why 
they should not also come under English law, in preference to 
any other. In fact neither Hind6, nor Mu^anunadan law 
can with propriety be applied to any who do not profess the 
religion upon which the law is based. The English system 
. has the great advantage of being perfectly neutral 

The nature of our judicial system sapplies very imperfect- 
ly that which I consider iS> be the second fundamental le- 
qxurement ; vizL, that provision should be made for the gra- 
dual development and modiiioation of the Native law, in 

accordance witli the growtli and improvement ui' the people 
themselves. 

It is evident that as civilisation increases, new wants and 
new habits of life will arise, and these in turn will originate 

new rights, and call for new remedies. External commerce 
will mulfciply sliipg. Internal conimuniciition will introduce 
carriers. Money-dealings will be conducted by negotiable 
instruments. AQ of these will raise questions of law previ- 
ously unknown, and the anawera to these must be supplied, 
either by invention, or by bonrowing from some system which 
has already solved similar difficulties. Here what is requir- 
ed is simply to fill up a blank. But from siiaiiar causes it 
will also happen, that rules which were admirably adopted 
to a nation in their primeval state, become absolute fetters 
upon them when they are emerging into a higher condition. 
Laws which assume that every one is in a state of stereo- 
typed and unauibitious simplicity, are absolutely injurious 
when society is getting broken up into new forms, and wh^ 
eveiy individual is demanding for himself that liberty <^ ac* 
tion, which was formerly reserved for the femily or the vil- 
lage. Here what is required is, not to fill up a blank, but to 
remove an incumbrance. 

There never has been any difficulty in supplying the 
former species of want. * As all the advances in civilisation 
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ttuule by the Hindis within the last oeniviy, have been 
caused by ouradves, and as the tendency of these advances 
has been to assimilate the Native to the Englishman, it fol- 
lows that whenever a blank wa.s found in tlie Native law, it 
could be at once supplied by a chapter out of an English 
text-book. Nor did our Indian Judges ever shrink from 
adopting this principle, though they were not ahrays happy 
in the way it was carried out. ' A great deal of so-called 
Kiiglish law will be found in tlie §adr Reports of the last ten 
years. But, by some singular fatality, it seems in general to 
have been introduced into India> on the same principle as 
that on which uniforms are exported to the colonies-^beeaiise 
they have been cast off at hom& Champerty and £btoppel» 
which had long since fallen into disfavour in Westminster, 
have been absolutely petted in Madras. Oral evidence ha-s 
been pronounced inadmissible, (not merely untrustworthy) 
to an eiLtent which goes beyond the strictest requirements of 
the Statute of Frauds. Ignorant Natives have been held 
bound by what they had said, and even by what they had 
not said, in tlieir pleadings, with a rigour surpassing that of 
Baron Parke in liin sternest moments. This current of deci- 
sions set in about the time that the $adr Court was first at- 
tended by a professional Bar, and no doubt the two &cti8 
were connected as cause and eSect I have no doubt that 
the presence of the Bar was, on the whole, of the greatest 
benefit in the administration of justica But it is certain 
that when professional advocates practise before unprofes- 
sional Judges, the tendency is to cause technicality of deci* 
sioa. Without the least wish to mislead, the pleader natu- 
mUy piesses those cases which make most in his own &vour, 
whfle tiie Judge, not clearly seeing the principle on which 
they rest, or not having before him other cases which 
they are explained, yields, overpowered, as he thinks, by 
authority. When we remember, too, that in the majority of 
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caaes, an English Barrister on one side was either unopposed^ 
or only opposed by a Native Vakili the chances were increas- 
ed ihafc the acales <^ justioe would not be held strictly even. 
Then the bad dedflion of one day was made a precedent for 

a woi^e decision the next, or a judgment, which was in itself 
peilectly sound, was rested on reasons so unsound as to be 
a fruitful source of evil. Any one who compares the earlier 
with the later decisions of the $adr Court, will, I think, be 
struck with the superior power and independence of mind 
shown by the former, whether they were right or whether 
they were wrong. 

Fortunately the amalgamation of the ^tudr and Supreme 
Courts took place at a thne when the creatioii of a new body 

of law, for which no precedent coulfl be found in the juris- 
prudence of any other nation, was becoming a serious evil. 
Since the 15 th of last August mudi of the redundant growth 
of the previous ten years haa been pruned away, and we may 
feel assured that for the future, chapters left blank in the 
Native Law will not be filled in from a corrupt text 

The second want, which arises from the growing unsuita- 
bility of Native law to the advancing condition of the 

people, is one which our ju*licial, and even our legislative, 
system ijs singularly unfitted to remedy. In every other 
country the law, as enunciated from the Bench, almost im- 
perceptibly adapts itself to the changing requirements of 
the people. In England our Common Law Judges, without 
legislation, and even in defiance of legislation, struck off the 
fetters whicli hindered the transfer of land, when those fet- 
ters cea^ to be beneficijil. After the common law had 
become too much hardened to receive any further shaping, 
the Equity Judges stepped in, and practically remopl^ed the 
common law, by relieving against much of its rigour, and by 
redressing evils which it refused to notice. But the Judges 
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who so operated uj)on the Englisli law were Engl isli men. 
They experienced in tiieu- own pei-suns, and in the persons of 
their friends, the inoonTeniences which they sought to 
remedy, and they jrere not bound by any expreas statute td 
administer an entire system of rules, whether those rules 
were just or unjust, sensible or absurd. 

Now all such judicial modifications are efiectually preclud- 
ed iii India by the fact that Native law is administered, not 
by Natives, but by Englishmen. No doubt tlie greiit ma- 
jority of Judges ore Natives. But practically the law is 
administered by those who occupy the appellate benches, 
and especially by those who sit in the Court of final resort. 
Now these are exclusively Englishmen, and therefore, if they 
are on the watch, the law can never assume any shape which 
they are unwilling to sanction. And in general they will be 
unwilling to sanction a change. J£ the nation comes to out- 
grow some time4ionouxed princq>le of *Manu or Muhammad, 
a Native Judge would be willing silently to relax the rule. 
Not so the Englishman. He neither feels the pressure, nor 
acknow^ledges the propriety of yielding to it. If it is 
pointed out to him, that clothes which fitted the boy will 
cramp the man, he will either deny that the boy has 
grown, or else reply, that he regrets the circumstance, but 
that he is strictly sworn neither to increase the quantity of 
the materiid, nor to permit any alteration in the cut. The 
residt is that those who are anxious to amend the law* have 
not the power, and those who have the power have not the 
inclination. From a liberal desiie to give the Natives the 
benefit of their own law, we have put out of their reach the 
most effectual means of amending it. 

No doubt legislation miglit accomplish those changes, 
which judicial interpretation is forbidden to effect. But in 
India this remedy is peculiarly slow and imperfect. Till 
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lately the Indian legislature consisted, at first of three knots, 
and afterwards of a single knot^ of Europeans, all &om 
their antecedents highly conservative, and fix»m their res- 
ponsihility nervously aimons not to da anytiung which 
might alarm Native prejudice. How deeply felt, and how 
utterly ungrounded, such fears were, is shown by the long de- 
lay which took place before widow-burning was abolishedj and 
by the perfect composure with which its abolition was accept- 
ed by the Hindis. It is evident that such a body was veiy 
unlikely to attempt to remodel a law, whose inconveniences 
they did not feel, unless some strong cry was got up against 
it. The Natives, however, are not a people to get up a 
strong oiy about anything, and certeinly will not exert 
themselves in &vour of a reform. Besides, legislation aims at 
sweeping measures and general uniformity. But improve- 
ments in law are ever most salutary when they are most 
gradual, and the differences of race and usage in India 
render uniform legislation almost impossible. 

On the whole, then, it may be said, that while the growth 
of the community rendered many changes in its laws most 
advisable, those changes could only be made by the Judgea 
or the Legislators. Of these, the Judges who would make 

reforms could not, and those who could make reforms would 

not, while the Legislator neither could nor would. 

The recent subdivision of the Indian Legislature, and the 
admiadon of Natives as Members of Ooimcil, and as Judges 
of the ffigh Court, wiH tend to remedy the evils at whidi 

I have glanced. But I fear that it will be long before the 
indolence and timidity which has marked our internal ad- 
ministration, will give way to a bolder and wiser policy. 

There are, it is true, some circumstances which have coun- 
teracted the obstacles to reform tliat I have just mentioned. 
The influence of the Native Judges and Court officials haa 
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often materially affected the decisioiLs of tht^e, who were too 
lazy or too unlearned to make up their minds for themselves. 
Tli6 authority of the Pa^^its upon points not laid down in 
the oidinaiy text-books has been geneially accepted as con- 
clusive. Occasionally, too, the Privy Council, "with happy 
audacity, has remodelled the law which it profcb:sed only to 
dedaxa 

A lew instances will make all this dearer. 

Probably every people in its passage to ciyiliaation, has 
gone through a stsge in which all rights have assumed a 
eoi^oiate form. Whether this srose from the necessity for 
union to resist violence, or because the earliest conceptions 

of rights were drawn from the paternal government of a 
family, it is unnecessaiy to consider here. The fact is un- 
doubted. Aa. Mr. H. S. Maine remarks, " Ancient law, it 
must be agjain repeated, knows next to nothing of individu- 
als. It is concerned not with Individuals but with Fami- 
.^ies, not with single human beings, but with groups." 

India presents the most perfect and interesting example of 

this stage of civilisation. Not to mention the village com- 
munities, each of winch is a little republic, complete in 
itself, the normal state of property here is to be vested in a 
&mily ; and not in an individual. The individuals die« 
but the &mily continues. Not only does the fimuly 
system exist in India, but it exhibits three distinct phases, 
each of which evidently niiirks an onward stage in the 
transition to individual rights. In Malabar, the family forms 
a Tarawid, or imited community, whose entire property is 
managed by its senior member. The property cannot be 
dealt with, or encumbered by any of the members except 
the man^kger, nor even by him, except for the benefit of the 
family. No meiober can break up the taiawad by enforcing 
a division, and any land which he may acquire by his indivi- 
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dual exertions will &11 into the bulk of the fiunily property. 

This is evidently the strictest, and therefore the oldest 
form of corporate union. 

In Southern India, the rule is more rela)ced. The normal 

condition of the family is still non-division, and as regards 
all landed property, not only a man's sons, but his grand- 
sons, and great-grayidsons are actually co-proprietors with 
him> and have a vested interest during his life. ' But> unlike 
the law of Malahar, the fitther may dispose of his moveable 
property as he likes, and his self-acquired property will not 
merge into the general family fund, but will go dii'ect to his 
lineal descendants in preference to collaterals. Further, any 
one of the co-sharers, lineal or collateral, may at any time 
break np the fionily union by calling for his own share. 

The Bengal law goes still luithci. A man's sons are 
merely his heirs, but in no sense his co-proprietors^ even as 
t6 property which he has himself inherited. He may alienate « 
some (it is not settled how muoh) of his ancestral landed 
property without their assent, and if he alienates more than 
he ought, ihe act seems to be merely improper, and not 
illegal. His sons cannot compel him to come to a division, 
even of the property which ho has derived from his ances- 
tors ; and if he does divide it, he is entitled to a double 
share. A man's widow takes his property in Bengal, in pre- 
ference to his collateral relations ; whereas in Southern In- 
dia siie takes nutliing but a right to maintenance, unlei^ her 
husband was divided. 

This is not the pliuje, nor indeed haVe I the materials, to 
discuss the causes by which these remarkable changes were 
brou^t Atxmt. But it is evident, thAt iiK the law of South- 
een India ia more favotoiaible to energy and progress than 
that of Malabar, so the law of Bengal is more favourable 
than that of Soul^em India, and that the law of Bengal is. 
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in its turn, merely a compromise between the corporate sys- 
tem whidi it ia abandoning, and the system of individual 
' Hghts tp whidi it tends. • Where people axe liying in a state 
of arcadian simplicity, without the desire or the possibility 

of advancement, the iauiily system is a very sound one, m it 
prevents properties being split up, and enables a number of 
persons to be supported with the maximum of comfort on 
the minimum of me^ns. But as soon as Society begins to 
dash ahead, then the effect of the corporate union is dead- 
ening in the <liroet ratio of its strictness. \V lu< w ill work 
with full energy, when the benefit of his labour goes, not 
solely, nor even chiefly, to himself? Who will work at all, 
when some one else is worldng for him 1 Ingenuity could 
not contrive a more effectual plan for damping the spirit of 
the industrious, and extiuguiKhiug the spirit of the idle. It 
makes the best member of the family a slave, that the others 
may be slotiis. 

Now, one might have anticipated, that the same causes 

which made the iriliabitants of Southern India partially 
emancipate themselvea from the b(indage of family union, 
would have made them aim at the greater freedom attained 
in Bengal. Accordingly Mr. Strange, in the preface to the 
second edition of his Ufmual of ffifiM Law, laments that 
the practice of enforcing a division is growing much more 
frequent than it used to be before British Courts of Justice 
were established. If I may judge from my own experience 
of Mofussil litigation, I should say that Natives are making 
incessant attempts to deal with their property as if they 
were under Bengal law, and these attempts seem to be con- 
stantly acquiesced in by tlieir own family, and sanctioned by 
the Native Judge in the original Court. I have constantly 
seen suits in which the only question raised by the litigants 
in the lower Court was, whether a particular alienation had 
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taken place in £ict : and it was not till the case arrived in 
the 9adr Court, that European Counsel took the objection, 
tiiat the alienation was invalid by law, and European Judges 
held tlie objection to be fatal. I infer from this, that if it 
had not been for the Sadr Court, the Native tril ujiai^ would 
by this time have evolved a iaw, differing little, if at all, 
from that of Bengal. There is no doubt that the Natives of 
the Presidency town of Madras, have, for many years, been 
in the habit of dealing with their property, Mrith the sane* 
tiun of the Supreme Court, in a manner which ccrt^iinly 
would not have been permitted by the Sadr Court. I do 
not say that the Supreme Court was right according to the 
Mitdkshadb, but I am sure its decisions were consonant to 
the wishes of the people, and to sound policy. Further, for 
many years back the Sadr Court had two Paii4its, of whom 
the elder, whenever consulted, always gave his decision ac- 
cording to strict Madras law ; the younger Pandit always, if 
possible, according to Bengal law. This got to be so well 
known, that the opinions of the latter on any point upon 
which the two systems differed were invariably set aside as 
a matter of course. But if the other Pandit had been of the 
same reforiiiing school, or if the Bench had not possessed a 
J udge so skilled in Southern Law as Mr. T. L. Strange, and so 
eager for its maintenance, we should probably, ere now, have 
slid insensibly from the Mit^kshari of Madras to the Dllyar 
bh%a of Bengal And therefore I believe that the Msr 
dras Sadr Court has been preserv^ing the purity of the law 
against the wishes of the people, and that it has checked 
the natural modification which the law would otherwise have 
received. 

It is curious to trace the &te of Wills, as an instance in 

which that modification was, by little more than an accident, 
carried out. • 
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No doctrine seems to be more thoroughly established, 
than that wills are unknown to Hindii Law, amd even to 
Hindii langoage. This was implied from the coiporate the- 
oiy of property. It would be a oontiadiction in terms to 
suppose that a man who was only entitled to a joint enjoy- 
ment of property, as a member of the lainily, could by will 
dispose of the whole or any specific part of it. This would 
be to allow him greater power over the family -estate after 
his death, than he had possessed during his life. At the same 
time, so inevitable is the tendency of the human mind to 
grasp at larger and longer dominion ; so certain is the tran- 
sition from management to proprietorship, that the same 
causes which were gradually raising the rights of the indivi- 
dual at the expense of his &mily, were sure,.sooner or later, 
to extend the power of alienation during life to thai of dis- 
position after death. In Bengal, where the rights of the 
joint owners were rapidly crumbling away before the usur- 
pation of the manager, it miglit have Ijeen expected that 
this final ^^tep would be taken at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity was presented by the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Courts, which were prepared to look 
upon wills as a mere matter of course. Accordingly we find 
that in Bengal, even beyond the jurisdiction of the Queen's 
Ck>urts» the practice of testamentary disposition soon sprang 
up, and was readily recognised. It was a novelty no doubt. 
Bat so wide had the powers of the head of the fiunily 
already become, that it was a novelty rather of form than of 
principle. In Madras, during the whole of this century. 
Native wills were unhesitatingly admitted to probate by the 
Suparame Court. But although it is certain that the Queen's 
Judges &voured the desire to make wills, it is equally cer- 
tain that they did not create it. This is shown by the 
numerous instances of wills which came under the notice 
of the Mofuasil Courts. There, however, their &te was 

4 
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different. The Hind^i law which prevailed in Madras was 
80 much stricter than it waa in Bengal; that wills were ge- 
nerally Bcouted on their first appearance as radical innova- 
tions. In 1824» no doubt, the Madras Sadr Court laid it 

down as liieir opinion, " that under the Hindu Ijaw, a man 
is authorised to dispose of his property by will, which under 
the same Law, he could have alieimted during his survivor- 
ship, by any other instrument" This decision was confirmed 
by the Privy CounciL It did not however settle the question. 
The facts of the ause rendered tlie decision iijK)n the testa- 
mentary power of a Hindu almost extra-judicial, since the so- 
called testator had actually placed his so-called devisee in 
possession of the property during his lii^, and all this was 
recited in the will. In reality, therefore, for the purposes of 
the case, the instrument was not a will but a deed of gift, 
and deeds of gift had always been recognized by Hindu law. 
Accordingly numerous cases followed in which the Madras 
ipadr Court expressly denied the validity of Hindu wills, 
and the Madias Regulation Y of 1829 pronounced, that 
they were ''instruments unknown to the Hindii law" and 
provided, that they should " have no legal force whatever, 
except so far as their contents might bo in coniormity with 
the provisions of the Hind4 law, according to the authori- 
ties prevalent in the respeetive provinces under that Presi- 
dency/' One would have imsgined that this was a final 
closing of the testamentary career which had commenced. 
It seemed that v/ills must theiiceforu ;iid be mere waste 
paper. If they altered the course of succession pointed out 
by the Hindii law, then they were to have " no legal effect" 
If they did not alter it, then the law would operate without 
their aid. This dilemma was acted upon for many years. 
But in 1851 the question was raised again before the 
^dr Court, in a case precisely fitted to settle it. A man 
had, by a document which was strictly a will, diverted his 
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property from one wlio was undoubtedly his heir a 
stranger. On appeal the Madras Sadr Court uplield the va- 
lidity of the will The Court oonsisted of a single Judge 
who WB8 not supposed to possess any exceptional skill in 
Hindd law. He rested his decision upon a Bengal case, 
and upon the opinion of the Pain jits. The Bengal ca.se 
could be no authority in Madra.s, w hu-^e law was confessedly 
different upon the very point in dispute. The Pandits after- 
wards alleged that they had misondeistood the question 
which was put to ihem> and supposed they were asked as to 
the validity of a gift inter vivoa followed by possession, and 
not as to the effect of a disposition to t^ike effect for the first 
time after death. The decision was appealed against, and 
' was affiimed by the Privy Council. Their Lordships admit- 
ted that testameniaxy instruments were unknown to anci- 
ent Hind6 law, and declined to lay down any broad rale as 
to the extent to which they might be valid in the Presi- 
dency of Madras. But they gave effect to this particular 
will; apparently on the ground that the opinion of the Pan- 
dits had been in its £Bbvour and that two successive Judges, 
who seemed to have taken a great deal of pains in the 
case, had confirmed that opinion. 

Oddly enough the matter was not even then at rest. The 
question came again before the $adr Court in 1861, when 
the Judges, with more logic than subordination, decided 
that the ruling of their own Court in 1851 was as bad as it 

could be, and that of the Privy Council v/as no better, and 
flatly reiused to be bound by its authority. Several simi- 
lar decisions followed, none of which could be made the 
subject of appeal, and wiUs appeared again to be in a bad 
way. But on the 15th August 1862 the Courts were amal- 
gamated, and another will-case came before the new High 
Court. Respect for the Privy Council had now resumed 
its j^ace as an element of decision. The conflicting judg-. 
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iflents were criticised from a chronological point of view, the 
mutUTf was quelled, and wills in the Madras Presidency are 
now plftoed on as fiim a iboting astheyazein Bengal And 
so an important social revolution waa efiected by a oomH- 

natjou of chaiict;s, at least as unlikely as those which 
brought about the toi-por to which Mr. Kinglake ascribes 
the Sebastopol expedition. 

The result, then, of this long discLLssion seems to be that 
two problems press for a solution. We want to know what 
the law of the people really is, and what they wish it to be. 

The first presents little difficulty. The most important 
law-treatises are at present translated, and all others of ad- 
mitted authority, such as the Smriti CSiandrildl and the 
Sarasvati Vilfea, should be published in the original with 
English translations interpaged. On collating these it 
would prqhably be found that the books of each scho<^ of 
law coincided in the main, but that they differed in minor 
particulars, and that each of *them kid down various roles 
which would at once strike the mind as being obsolete or in- 
capable of being enforced. A good many of these points, 
agaiiif would be found to have been expressly adjudicated 
upon. Still a certain residuum of doubt would remain, and 
this ought to be made the subject of enquiry, by circulating 
questions to persons of learning — and ^experience, such as 
J udges, Native and European, Pandits and others whose opi- 
nions would carry Aveight. The answers obtained might either 
be made the basis of legislative enactments, or might by 
their own force as responsa prudmUum settle the law. 

Some steps of this nature seem peculiasly neoessaiy with 
regard to those parts of the oountiy which are governed by 
unwritten local usage. It is to be feared that the Natives 
of such places have often been condemned to live under 
local usages, of wlucli no one had ever heard till they arrived 
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there in a decree from Madras. It is batl enough that the uiii- 
form administration of the law sliould be broken in upon by 
local usagesi» which reidly are k^own to the people, and which 
. are chteished by them. But it ib worae, when those local 
usages at« in'veiited for the people, and are distasteful to them. 
A commission to tiiko evidence on the spot upon all matters of 
special usage, would not only get rid of the danger of palm^ 
ing off new traditions as old ones, but would also probably 
reveal the fiict that many of the old traditions have become 
obsolete and unsuitable to the wants of the community. 

The next point is a more difficult one. It is ob\nously 
impossible to lay down rules as to the circunist;\iices under 
which Judges should vary from the law which they are 
bound to administer. But there is no doubt that great room 
would be left for the spontaneous and unconscious legis- 
lation of the people, if litigants were always shut out 
from taking in appeal points of local or national law, which 
tM^ had not taken in the original Court For instance, the 
Malabar law does not allow of a suit finr division, and if such 
a suit were brought^ and the defendant took the pointy he 
ought to have the benefit of it. But if he simply denies 

that the plaiiitiir is a niomber of the family, that amounts 
to a waiver of Ins own legal right to remain under all cir- 
cumstanoes undivided, and I cannot see why the Court 
should force upon him the benefit of a law, which he is wil- 
ling to dispense with, or of whose existence he is not aware. 
Of conise it would be comfdetely different where the law 
was one of those broad principles of jurisprudence, wliich 
every Court, in every stage of proceedings, ought to main- 
tain. As, for iwtf^wftA^ where the action was brought upon 
an immoral or illegal contraet 

Our main reliance, however, for all radical changes, must 
be upon direct legislation. If enlightened Natives, who 
know the feelings and wants of their countrymen, and espe- 
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dally if those Natives who are members of the respective 
Legislative Councils, would come forward boldly and advo- 
cate those reforms which th^ altered social state renders 
necessary, they would confer incalculable benefits upon In- 
dia. A measure for extending the power of Natives to 
make wills and to dispose of their self-^icquired property has 
l^een introduced into the MaJrcis Council by the Hon. V. 
Sa4ag<Spach^lu, and is a step in the right duection. A 
few more sudh measure would go far to release the Natives 
of India from the shackles with which an antiquated law 
has entangled them. 

The third rule which I have suggested, viz., that Natives 
should be allowed to adopt the legal status of their conquerors, 
is one wholly unknown to our present system, ^et its 
advantages are obvious and it is difficult to see what djec- 
tious c^n be urgc^ i igainst it. Upon merely political grounds 
it is plain, that an identity of law would be one of the 
strongest bonds of union between the two races, and woiAi 
go &r to prepare the way for an identity of religion. On 
social grounds it is also plain, that our Efystem of law, which 
is fisimed so as to give the greatest possible liberty to the 
individual, which leiuoves all restrictions upon the transfer 
of property, which furnishes to every man the strongest pos- 
sible motives for growing rich, while it supplies him with 
evezy &cility for doing so, must be mudh better adopted to 
the wants of modem society than the Hind4 law, whose 
essence is a scheme of communistic bondage. It is also 
plain, that although we liave undertaken not to force our 
laws upon om* subjects, there can be no reason why we 
should not allow them to adopt those laws if they choose to 
do so. If they do not avail themselves of the permission, 
at all events no harm would be done. But if they do, and 
to the exact extent that they do, there would be an imme- 
diate benefitw 
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I am inclined to tliink that even at lirst a considerable 
nmnber would be willing to avail tiiemselves of the option. 
AH those dacees who have no law, or no aflcertained law, 
- such as Jews, Armenians, and Parsees would probably at 
once accept the status of an Englishman, and feel a pride in 
doing so. So would those Native Christians, whose wealth 
and social positidn made the law by which they were govern- 
ed a matter of any interest to them. In time, though per- 
haps not at first, their example would be followed by 
Natives who were founding their own fortunes by trade, 
professions, or official employment. In dealings with Hill- 
tribes and others, who appear to have no system of their own, 
the law of England might be tacitly introduced. Indeed we 
might go further and lay it down aa a rule, that the English 
law should apply to all persons, and in all cases, where no 
recognised Native law appropriate to such persons applied. 

Two gieat codvantages* form a merely legal point of view, 
would arise from such an enactment First, it would sup- 
ply the want which has been so much felt, of a lex loei, 
capable of ready application in all cases not governed by 
Native usages. In the next j)liice, the necessity of appljiing 
English law in India would probably compel many improve- 
ments in it, of which it is readily susceptible, and which* 
alone are wanting to make it nearly perfect. 

I am aware that the mere ,sn2;!;^estion of introducing Eng- 
lish law, at once draws forth an outcry from persons of every 
shade of intellect, &om that of Mr. Bentham to that of Mr. 
IHckens. But those who know anything of the subject will 
at once see the emptiness of such an outciy, when directed 
against English law in India. Most of the sound objections 
to English law aros<> fi-om its procedure, not from its princi- 
ples. But in India the principles only, and not the pro- 
cedure would apply. For instance, the system of common^ 
law pleading was defective in giving neither party suf- 
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ficient notice of the case which he had to meet, and in 
ex{>oamg both to the chance of being tripped up by 
the most technical objections. Again, the double fsp^ 
tem of Law and Equity, each engaged in obstructing and 

supplementing the other, Avas, and still is in England, a very 
great abuse. The delay and uncertainty of law-proceedings 
arose very much from the same sources, while the expense of 
a suit was traceable, not only to the causes just mentioned, 
but also to the &et, that the dient had always to pay two 
difi^Brent sets of professional men, each of whom had to be 
highly remunerated, and neither of whom wa^s competent to 
conduct the cause by himself Now as Indian procedure is 
exclusively governed by statute, none of these evils would 
arise from the extension of English law to the MofuasiL 

No doubt many substantive principles of English law are 
objectionable in themselves. For instance, the higlily artifi- 
cial system of real property law and conveyancing ; the dis- 
tinctions between freeholds and leaseholds, between deeds 
and simple contracts ; the twofold system of sncoession to 
property ; all these portions of our English law originated 
in causes which have long since ceased to operate even in 
England. No scheme for grafting English law upon In- 
dian jurisprudence would be perfect, which did not prune 
away these excresoenoes. Such a task would be worthy of a 
great' legislator, and when his work was accomplished, he 
would probably before long find the fruit of his labours 
transplanted to British soil. Perhaps India may be destined 
in some measure to repay England for the lives which have 
been lost in the East, by setting her the example of bolder 
and more enli|^tened legislation than Westminster has as 
yet attempted. 

No doubt many difficnltics might be suggested as to the 
mode in which English law could be reconciled with Native 
religion, and as to the hardship resulting to vested rights. 
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But neither of thc;se diiiiculties arc of mucli weight. For 
instance, a Hindii who elected to be bound by y^ngli^^h law 
should not be allowed to dismiss bis wife except by the legal 
process of divorce, nor to many another while she was aliVe 
and united to him. But tlie ceremony would be 

licrfurmed, and its validity decided according to the rules of 
his own reUgion. So a Hiudii adoption has at once a religi- 
CUB and a civil aspect. For religious putposea it would re- 
main. For civil purposes it would cease. An anglicised 
Hind6 who adopted, would have a person to perform his fu- 
neral ceremonies, and would, no doubt, obtain all the privi- 
leges in the other world wliich an adoption haa hitherto 
procured. But his adopted son would be in exactly the 
same position as a person adopted by an fg rtgliahni fln or a 
Muhammadan, and would possess no light of succession to 
his pi-0}jerty. On tlic otiier lirind no injustice would be done 
to him, as his adoptive father might provide for him amply 
hy settlement or will, and the fiends of the boy coidd 
always make it a condition precedent to his adoption, that 
such a provision should be made. 

Again, with regard to vested interests, no insuperable ob- 
stacles to a lair aimngement would arise. To take tlie two 
last instances. A Nativo, who had already a plurality of 
wives, would continue to be their lawful husband, and would 
remain liable for their maintenance. A son, adopted previ- 
ously to the change of legal status, would be treated to all 
intents and purposes as if legitimately bom/'a/ One of se- 
veral undivided brotiiers abandoning the I^ative law, would 
be dealt with exactly in the same manner as a partner qtdt- 
ting his firm. He would have to take his own share by 
division, and would (in the absence of a special agreement to 

(a) Except, of course, in tlie case of a son being subsequcntlj bom to 
his aaoptive father, when the adopted would ouiy take one-fourth of (lie 
share of the natund-bom son. See BegiUar ¥ 1861, 1 AlacL 

H. C. Rep. 43. 

5 
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the contrary) remain personally liable for all l^imily-debts 
contracted before division. Where the person adopting 
English law had undivided sons, they should be allowed a 
fixed period to signify their dissent, and to demand their 
share of the &mily prQperty. If no dissent was signified 
within the Rpecified time, then their status should be the 
same as that of the father. Afber-boru sous would, of course, 
be nll(>\\'ed no option. In all cases, oluinge of status should 
be fonnaUy registered, and publicly announced, and when 
once made should be absolute and irrevocable. 

Little need be said upon the fourth rule. (See ante, p. 4) 
The Codes of CSivil and Criminal Procedure, which have been 
passed within the last four years, have placed the practice of 

our Courts upon a footing which, for simplicity, cheapness, 
expedition, and adaj tation to the discovery of truth, seems 
to me to be very far in advance; of the system which prevails 
in England. The Penal Code too, though in some respects 
deformed by overlegislation, is on the whole a wonderful 
monument of industry and accuracy, and of knguage at 
once simple and clear. Under the influence of these im_ 
provements, we no lunger witness such grave comedies as 
that of a mufti, tii^t acquitting a prisoner because the only 
evidence against him was a single woman, and then joining 
in his conviction, on the hypothesis that the single woman 
might have been two men. 

Much however still remains t^ be done. For instanoe, our 
whole testamentsry procedure requires to be remodeDed. It 

is inconceivable why the Letters Patent constituting the 
new High Couils should have swept away the Common Law 
and Equity Procedure, and have retained the old Ecclesiasti- 
cal Procedure, which is infinitely worse than the other two. 
Not only is that sys^m cumbrous and complicated in itself, 
and framed with rei^^L;e to a secret mode of taking evi<- 
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denoe which has long since been abolished, but it is singular* 
ly difficult really to ascertain what it is. The works upon 
Ecclesiastical Law are not in general written by lawyers, 

and are so faulty in their amingeriKuit that the point which 
id wanted can hardly ever be found. What makes this blun- 
der in the Letters Patent the more inexplicable is, that a 
new and simple system of procedure had been ktdy intro- 
duced into the Probate Court in London, which could with 
the greatest ease have been transferred to the Indian Courts. 
As it is we are left to gio])e through the Cimmerian gloom 
of Oughton and Gibson, Rogei*s and Bums, and are denied 
the benefit of the light which streams from that judicial 
'luminary Sir Oesswell Oresswell. The mind is still perplex* 
ed with libels, condidits, and citations, personal answers, ne- 
gative issues and responsive allegations. A man who in tlio 
year 18G3 wants to say that John Brown made his will a 
month ago, is forced to use the ibliowing piece of monkish 
jargon. 

, . ^ " On which day Thompson in the name 

A business of prov- ,i, i> % \s. j»* .■. 

iug in solemn form as the lawful Proctor of the said Wil- 

^"^K Ji^^i'^ Ih-own and nnder that deiiomiiuttion 
and tcstamrut ot 

John Brown,^^irose- exhibited the true and original last will 

Biwnhwron\ffibS testament of the said John Brown 

James Bro^ tTie fa- deceased, bearing date, &c &c., and by all 
ther ot the deceased. _ , ^ _ «. . , , 

better and more enectual ways, means and 

methods, and to all intents and purposes in the law whatso- 
ever, whicli may be most beneficial and effectual for liis said 
party, said, alleged, and in law articulately propounded as 
follows, to wit, &a &a And this was and is true, and so 
much the said James Brown, the other party in this cause, 
doth know, or hath heard, or in his oonsdenoe believes, and 
hath confessed to be true ; and the party proponent doth 
allege and propound every thin<; in this and tlie sulisequent 
articles of this allegation contained, jointly and severally." 
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Another point of great importance is, that every legisla- 
tive improvement, Which is introduced in Englaadj should 
be extended to India, if suitable. This is more especially 
necessary in r^axd to mercantile law. British merchants 

ought to be able to feel that their obligations in every part of 
Her Majesty's dominions are governed by the same princi- 
ples ; and it m essential to tliem tliat their counsel in London 
should be able to advise them with as much safety as to the 
validity of a contract made in CSalcutta, as if it had been 
made in liverpooL Yet many most important statutes, such 
as the Bills of Lading Amendment Act, and the Mercantile 
Law Aiiieiidnient Act, have never been extended to India. 
In all such cases the law of the two countries begins to. 
diverge, and the decisions of the English Courts cease to be 
guides for the Indian Judges. Probably much of this short- 
coming arose £n>m the severe labour which was cast upoa 
Sir Barnes Peacock during his last years of office, in carrying 
througli the tliree great Codes of 1851) and 18(30. His suc- 
cessor has got a comparatively clear field before him, and we 
may well hope that the great reputation which Mr. H. S. 
Maine has already gained as a scientific jurist, will be edipsed 
by his achievements in practical legislation. 

Augu8t 1863. J. D. M. 
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Contributions to the Botany of Southern India by Cap* 
TAIN B. H. B£DX>OME, Officiating Coneervatar of For- 
esU, with PUxUa, 

(New Geniu) Atbutegu (tribe Saccopetale») 

Generic Character — Sepals 3. small, petals G, in 2 series 
aestivation valvate, outer ones nearly twice the size of the 
iimer ones, ovate acuminated, nerved; inner ones obovate 
acumuutte finuly cohering by their mai]gin8» torus sub- 
globose, stamens indefinite, anthers sessile, connectivum large . 
attenuated into a blunt poiut — ovaries numerous uMoiig, 
style long attenuated, stigma 2 clawed, ovule ex-ect, solitary. 

Atbuteou. Wtvjjdensis (R. H. R) an erect shrab, or 
small tree ; leaves oblong acuminated, glabrous on both aides, 

S to 11 inches long by 3 inches })ro;i(i, petiole G lines long-, 
flowers axillary solitary, or solitary iVoni small knots on the 
trunk, sepals rounded puberuloas, outer petal puberulous 
on both sides, inner ones puberulous on the outside and 
glabrous within, but famished on the inner face with a deep 
hairy channel round the upper portion torus ovary and style 
hairy (Plate No. 1.) 

Bare. Wynad, in moist woods, 3,500 feet elevoition, in 
flower in Jam,wt/ry. 

" Unona pannosa" (Dalzell) is common in the Wynad 
and un the A'uaimalais. " Cyathocalyx Zeylanicus" (Cham- 
pion) not uncommon in moist woods on the A'naimaJais 
Quatteria coffeoides" (Hooker and Thomson), or a species 
dosely allied to it, is a common tree in the Wynad: it yields 
a valuable fibre, as also does Unona pannosa. Orophea ery- 
throcarpa, described by me from the A uaiinalais in a former 
number of the Journal, I have also found in the Wynad. 
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MENISPERMACEiE. 

GoccuLUS LAUBiFOUUS (D. C. 1. 530) A'navmaMs up to 
6,000 /eef. 

SANYDACE^ 

Oaseabia cortacea, (Thwaites Enum. Ceylon pi), on the 

higher ranges of the A' naimalaw. 

TIUACEiE. 

Grewia (Linn.) 

Gbewia acuminata, (B. H. B.) a small tree glabrous 
leaves oblong with a very long acumen, 4 to 6 inches long, 

by 2 incheii broad, quite entire, glabrous, petioles 3 lines 
long, stipules small subulate, peduncles very short lateral or 
axillary 2-5 flowered, bracteoles minutes, sepals cinereo- 
pubescent on tiie outside. Wynad (DevaMcottah). 

OLACACEiE. 

MlQUELlA MeISN. 

MlQUELU DEMTATA, R H. B. [Jenkinsia WalUch] Dioe- 

clous. Twining glabrous leaves broad ovate acuminate with 
a slightly cordate base deeply and irregularly toothed to the 
apex about 8 inches long by 4 inches broad, pedicels lateral 
bearing 1-5 slender umbelliferous pedicds perianth monope- 
talou8,tube short, segments 4, male stamens 4 joined at the 
base and alternate with the segments of the corol, rudiment of 
ovary bifid female no rudiment of stamens, fruit oblong ob- 
ovatc on a short pedicel slightly paberulous. A'^naiinalaia, 
2,000 feet, 

Anacolosa (Blvme.) 

Anacolosa densiflo&a, (E. H. B.) Arboreous young 
branches terete, leaves alternate glabrous and shining short 
petioled oblong rounded at the base, attenuated into an ob- 
solete point at the apex pale green 4 to 6 inches long by 
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1} to 2 broad, petioles 3 lines lung, flowers fascicled in 
dense axilJAry, heads, from small knobs on the branches, pedi- 
cels 7 to 20 about 3 lines long, flowers fragrant pale yellow 
petals densely villous on the inside, reflexed at the apex, 

filaments very short glal)rous or furnished with a few hairs 
disk lobed petals about *S lines long by 1 line broad. (Plate 
No. 2.) 

Bare, A hjfty tree, dense moist woods on the A'naima- 
lais at 2,000 /ee< eievations. 

AURANTIACEiE. 

Clausena Indica, (Oliver Mon. on Aurantiaceee Linn. 
Journal) [which is Bergera nitida" of Thwaites Enum. and 

"Piptostylis Indica," Dalzell in Hooker's Jon i-nal of Botany, 

Vol. VIII, p. 33.] Common on the A'nai/malais. 

Parahiqnta abmata, (Oliver 1. c.) [which is '* Anthro- 

miscns armatus" of Tiiw. Ku.J A'naitnalais, Wynad, Tra- 
vancore hills. 

GUTTIF£Ri£. 

Calophyllum bract katum, (Thw. En. Ccy. pi. p. 51.) 
This is the poon spar tree common in all our westoru ghiit 
forests, erroneously entered in catalogues as " C. angustifo- 
liiun." 

SAPINDACEiE. 
NsPHELiuH (Linn.) 

Nkphelium stipulaceum, (R. H. B.) Arboreous polyga- 
mo-di(jecious leaves abruptly pinnate, leaflets 2-3 pair siib- 
opp. the lower pair at the base of the petiole small 
obliquely curved, and stipule-like, others oblong veiy ob- 
tusely pointed, slightly attenuated at the base glabrous, 
panicles axiUaiy and terminal, together with the calyx and 
ovary slightly pilose ; stamens G-8 ; ovary 2 lobed 2 celled 
stigma 2 lobed, fruit oval, the size of a large gooseberry 
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densely covered with weak |)iickles, seed oblong lialf cover- 
ed with the succulent aril, testa brown, cotyledons very 
large fleshy — Cleaves 6-10 inches long, leaflets 3-4 inches 
long by 2-3 broad. A midSXvng-maed tree, A'namuilaiB wnd 
Wynad, up to 3,500 feet elevation. 

Nephelium erectum, (Thw. En. p. 57;. A'naimalaU 
a/nd Wynad, 

Harpulua iubbigata, (Thw. En. p. 56) [** Otonychimn" 

Blume, " vStreptostigma" Tliw.] A'naimalai hiU$, maist 
woodU, 2,000 feet. Common. 

MELIACE.E. 

Lansium (Bumph) 

Lansium A'naimalaiense, (R. H. B.) Arboreous leaves 
unequally pinnate 6-9 inches long ; leafleta 3-5 elliptic with 
a blunt acumination attenuated at the base entire glabrous 

S to 4 inches long, IJ to 2 broad, liowers in axiUary spikes 
calyx 5 cleft seginents imbricate, petals 5 subglobose imbri- 
cate staminal tube obsoletely 10 cleft ; anthers 10, two celled 
alternately shorter ovary strigose sessile 3 lobed, 3 celled 
cells, 2-oyuled style obsolete, stigma obtusely 3 lobed fruit « 
size of a large grape, 2 celled 2 seeded ; seed arillate embryo 
peritropal, radicle pubescent. (Plate No. 4.) A'naimalais 
moist woods 2,000 feet (" Nemedra Xfimmonii' Dalzell 
JBomhay Flora If) 

Bedtomka 8ABHENT0SA, (Hooker £) Wynad, Mlgiria 

and A'naimalais. (Plate No. 3.) 

Dysoxtlon (Blums.) There is a large undescribed tree 
of this genus on the A'naimalais, (moist forest 2,000 &et) 
I have however only procured it in fruit *' Fruit round a 
little larger than a billiard ball, yellow when ripe covered 
all over with rough tul)ercles, sUghtly attenuated near the 
petiole, 3-4 ceiled 3-4 seeded. Seed solitary in each cell, 
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attached by their whole inner face to the central placenta, 
bluntly three sided, hilum occupying the whole of one taee 
testa thick deep reddish brown, radicle inverse near the 
apex between the large fleshy green cotyledons. 

MiLNE:i AriocARPA. ^Thw. En. p. (iO.) A'naimalais. 

AMPELLDEM 

Cissus (Linn.) 

CiSSUS AnABIALAIENSIS (R. H.^B.) Whole plant glabrous, 
leaves simple and trifoliate, common petiole 1 to 2 inches 
long, leaflets on short glandular petioles, ovate lanceolate 
with a very long acumination sharply serrated, lateral leaf- 
lets very unequal sided with an oblique base, 3| to 4 inches 
long by 2 inches broad lieneath |)rominently reticulated 
tendril many cleft furnished with minute stipules, inflores- 
cence loosely cymoee, pedicels shorter than the leaves. 
* A'Tiaimalaia, 5,000 feet elevaiion. 

BALSAMINACEiE. 
Impatibns (Linn.) (Sec. Scapigerse Hooker and Thomton.) 
Impahens Benisonii, (R. H. B.) leaves ovate cordate 
with bristly crenatures furnished above with numerous 

weak hairs below glabrous, petioles generally shorter tlian 
the leaves — scapes much lunger than the leaves ilowers 
numerous, bracts small ovate, pedicels 1 inch long, sepals 
small ovate vexillum rather large broadly ovate vaulted, 
alfiB with three broad spreading lobes, with a dense tuft of 
petaloid haixs above the conjunction of the lobes and fur- 
nished with a long fiUfomi appendage which is entirely hid 
in the spur and extends its whole length — spur very long re- 
# curved capsule glabrous seeds numerous small. (Plate No. 6.) 
On roeka and treea^Westem alopea of^ the Mktffiria, 3,000 
to nearly .6,000 feet elevation^ very abundant 

Impatiens orciiioides, (R. H. B.) Leaves ovate to or- 
Ucular with a deep cordate base, obtuse, bristly crenate 

6 
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fiimishcd above wltii numerous weak haixs below nearly, 
glabrous very long petioled scapes aboub the length of the 
leavei^ U-IO, tlowcrcd at the ajxix, bracts ovate pedicels 
^ to ^ of an inch long, sepals small ovate, vexilium ovate, 
alse with the lower petals produced into two long linear 
lobes, labellum ovate saccate without a spur, capsule gla- 
brous seeds numemus^brown minutely scrobienlate — ^flowers 
brownish-red. Koondahs on frees hi, moist looods, 7,000 
feci elevalio/i, rare (Plate No. 0). 

CELASTRACE^. 

Glyptopetalum ZEYLANJCUM, (Thw. En. Cey. pi. page 
73.) Common on tke A'nommlaAa, 2,000 feel eUvoUion. 

RHAMNACEj;. 

ZizTPHUS WYNAD£iNais, (R. H. B.) Arboreous unarmed 
loaves oblong to lanceolate attenuated at both ends acumi- 
nate shortly petioled glabrous and shining above, penni- 

nerved, beneath very finely reticulated and fulvo-pubescent 
on the nerves — young shoots and inflorescence fulvo-pubes- 
cent ; fipwers in. dense axillary fasciclon about the length of 
the petioles, styles 2, ovary 2 celled, disk hairy, petals 3 
' lobed sepals furnished with a. prominent ridge down the 
centre of their inner &ce, aauthers prolonged into a long con- 
nectivum. (Plate No. 7). Wyndcl about l)ey<Allikpttai, in 
moist woods f a, lojiy f rf'-. 

CHAILlifiTIAGEii;. 

MoAruRRA GKLONioiDES, (Roxb.) A'liaimalais, up to 
4,000 jut, 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

Crota LABIA ELEGANS, (R. H. £. Pulney Cat.) A'naiTnor 
luis, Travancore hiUs, 

CitoTALAPviA Lu^iATA, X^- H. B. 1. c.) A'naimalaift, 
Cbotalaria aciculajus, (Hcern.) A'mim(xlQ,i9, 3,000 
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Crotalaiua dubia, (Graham). A'naimalais teak-forests. 
Ceotalaru humifusa, (Qmhom). A'naimalaU, 5>000 
feet elevation, 

Crotalaria niiKSTLEVOJDKs, (Beiitli. ill iiook. Herb.) 
A'naimalaWj 5,U0U feet elevation. 

Cbotauibia multiitlora, (Benth.). A'nawuilais, 5000 
feet. * 

Crotaiabia tbiquetra, (DaUell). A'naiTnalaia, 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. 

Smithia setulosa, (l>aizell). Wyndd. 

Smrhia cAprfATA, (Dalzell). A'naimalaia, Coimbatore 
hiUe. 

Desmodicm oRMocABPOtDES, (D C) A'minialai teak 
forests. 

Desmodium podacarpum, var. Gaidneri. A'nawialaU, 
in moiet woods, {2,000 feet.) 

DESMOpiuM BOTULOIDES, (R. H. B.) branched from the 
base, stems aogled adpresso-sericeous, leaves oblong acumi- 
nateglabious above ooploiiBly adpresso-sericeous and pale 
btoeath, 3^ to 4 inches long by Ij^ to 1} broad> 2 large 
scariose lanceolate acuminate stipules at the base of the 
peiiule — 2 filiform stipels; on tlio petiole a little bulow the 
leaf, racemes terminal minutely glandular pubescent pedicels 
short 2-3 together from lanceolate bracts, pedicels and calyx 
strigose, calyx 2 lipped upper Up ovate very slightly bifid at 
the apex lower deeply 3 defb, legume linear 4 to 5 inches 
long glanduloso — hispid, 6-8 articulated, notched on both 
sutures, arti(;ulatioii.s lung sub-elliptic. iVnaimalau, in moiH 
woods, up to 4000 feet. 

• Vig^nA Wightii, i^Benth.) A'namalais, Wyndd, Common. 
MiLLBTiA. I have two new species, one from the Wyn^d 
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and one from the A naimalais : they are not perfect enough 
for description. 

Flebiinou involucrata, (Wall.) Foot of the Karkwr 
ghdtf (Wyndd). 

Pterocarpus santalinus, (Linn.) (This has been er- 
rujieously described). Iveaflets always 3 lower ones alter- 
nate or sub-opp., broadly ovate or orbicular deeply emar- 
ginate young parts and the under sur&ce of ^e leaves 
sfiglitly sericeous — inflorescence aadllaij or tenninal racemed 
or panided calyx slightly puberulous, stamens equally dia- 
delphns. North Arcot and Cudda^xih hills. I have never 
found Hue tree on tfis Western aide of our Presidency, 

Bauhinia. I have a fine new species, a gigantic creeper 
with scarlet flowers, from the foot of the Karkur gh&t. My 
specimens are not j>erfect enough for description, as I could 
only procure a few fallen flowers and some leaves. 

PrrHBOOLOBItTH SUBCOBUCEUM, (lIlW. En. p. 100). 

A'ncvimalaie on the higher iromgee. 

PiTHECOLOBiUM G R AGILE, (R.H.B.) Sec. Clypearia Bcnth.), 
Shrubby, leaves bipinnate, pinnse 1 pair, leaflets membra- 
naceous 3 pair shining short petioled, ovate lanceolate with 

a very long acumination, petioles nerves of the leaves and 
inflorescence minutely puberuioiis, 1 gland in the centre of 
the common petiole, secondary petioles with a gland near 
the base and one about a quarter of an inch below each pair 
of leaflets — ^panicles terminal many flowered flowers in 
small globose heads bracteated — l^^umes spirally twisted 
margin sinuate, about 4 seeded. Wyndd, moist woods on 
the Karkur ghats. 

CHBYSOBALANAC£i£. 
ENT06IPH0N (R H. B.) new gemis. 
Generic character : calyx tube infundibulifoiin, division^ 
5 imbricate pilose lanceolate acuminate sub-equal, corol petals 
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5 ovate pointed imbricate efjual a little shorter than the 
calycine lobes, inserted into the jaws of the calyx, stamen 
tube lining the inside of the calyx and connate with it to 
its base^ densely hairy inside^ fertile stamens 12-15 ail on 
the side near the ovaiy, filaments glabrous twioe the length 
of the calyx induplicate in sestivation anthers 2 celled burst' 
iiig longitudinally, staminodes 5-9 very short pointed or 
rarely l)ideTitate, ovary connate with the tube near the sum- 
mit very hairy 2 celled, cells 1 ovuled ovules erect* style 
lateral glabrous except at the base, attenuated at the apex 
leaves glabrous lanceolate acuminated at both ends entire 
slightly undulate 8-9 inches long by ,*} inches broad i)etiole 5 
lines long 2 glands at the apex at its conjunction with the 
leaf, racemes puberulous shorter than the leaves, flowers sub- 
sessile 3 bracteated, outer biact large ovate lanceolate 
puberulous, 2 inner ones linear lanceolate. 

Entosiphon Indicus, (R. H. B.) Wyndd, a tree 3,000/«<< 
eiemtUm in rwut woods. (Plate Na 8). 

MELASTOMACij;^. 
OsBBCKU Linn. 

OSBECKIA GEACILIS, (R. H. B.) shrubby erect slender 
stems nearly glabrous leaves distant narrow lanceolate 
acuminate slightly crenated 3 nerved ; on both sides a few 
adpressed bristles ; above much wringled when dry, 24- to 3 
inches long by } inch broad; petioles 1^ to 2 lines long, pe« 
dundes terminal or axillary 2>3 flowered, flowers' lai^ on* 
short pedicels, calyx tube cov^ered with a few distant bristles 
segments 5 deciduous ciHate and each terminating with a 
tuft of bristles, petals 4 obovate, stamens 8 anthers not 
beaked, style straight. 

Sisparah ghdt (Nilagiris). 

OsB£CKiA RETICULATA, (R. H. B.) a shrub on the higher 
ranges of the A'naimalais. (Descriptioa mislaid). 
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Pachycentria, (Blume). There is a fine new species 
grows on 1\1 (iodendron arboreum on the higher ranges of 
the A jLainmlais : my specimens are not perfect enough for 
description. 

doNERlLA, Roxb. 

SONERILA tenellA, (R. H. B.) erect, leavcsopp. 1-1;^ incli 
long 7-8 lines broad, ovate pointed finely serrate 3-5 nerved 
sometimes oblique and unequal at the base, above rather 
distantly covered witii long whitish haira, below nearly 
glabtous, lower pair distant petioles 4-8 lines long ehannel- 
led peduncles 1-3 flowered glabrous anthers cordate acumi- 
nate capsule glabrous. 

A'naimdlaie 3,500 feet elevation (aJUed to 8. Arnotikma. 

Thwaitea.) 

SoNFFiLA ACAULIS, (R. H. B.) Icaves radicle ovate with a 
cordate base slightly crenate with bristles in the crenJitures 
above furnished with distant thick white hairs which rise 
from white spots, below frosted with a few hairs on the 
nerves at leiigtli glabrous on both sides 2^ to 7 inches long 
by 1^ to 5 broad petioles long glabrous, scapes the lengtli of 
the leaves with 6-20 recurved short pedicels near the apex 
calycine s^^ents small acnte pedicels and calyx furnished 
with a few gland tipped hairs petals oblong to ovate acu- 
minate, anthers narrow cordate yellow, style length of the 
stamens, stigma obtuse papillose, flowers pink. 

A'naimalais moiat rocks, 3,000 feet 

SonerUa rotwndifiaia, (R. H. B. Madras Journal) is iUao 
fowid v/h ths Wyndd, 

MYRTACE^ 

Eugenia Linn. 

KcGENiA ciLACiLis, (IL H. B.) arborcons young shoots 
pubenilous leaves petioled lanceolate acunnnate of both ends 
glabrous shining above, 3-4 inches long by 1 to H broad. 
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petioles 4 lines Iotk;-, iiediccl.s lon<; sloiidcr (12-10 lines loug) 
axillary solitory. or from short pQiiuucles which are axillary 
or supra-axillaiy, pedioeb and calyx puberulous, 2 amall 
bracts at base of calyx, petak 4 dliaie twice as long as the 
lobes of the c&l3rx white, ovary 2 celled ovules G-9, fruit ob- 
long about the size of a sparrow's egg. 

A svtialL tree : A imirmlais, banks of streams, 3,000 to 
4,000 /^ef. 

EroENIA Wynadensis (R.H.B.) : leaves oblong lanceolate 
with a long blunt acumi nation, when old quite glabrous on 
both sides, young leaves and ramali and inflorescence densely 
fulvo-tomentose, peduncles supra axillary much longer than 
the petioles; calyciiie lobes 4 lauceoliate acuminate a little 
longer than the coroL bracts 2 linear much longer than the 
sepals, leaves 3-3 J inches long by 1-1 J broad, petioles 3-4 
lines long peduncles 0 lined long. 

Wyndcl in nwist wood^, 3,500 feet elevation, a skmh or 
snuUl tree, 

CUCURBITACEiE. 
Trichosanthes Link. 

Teichosanthes Anaimalaiensis (R. H. B.) ! leaves 3-5 
lobed very scabrous above, pubescent beneath, in egularly 
and deeply serrated ; 4-5 inches each way, feinale flowens 
raoemed furnished with large glandular lacinate braetsip 
Bometimes solitary or 2 and then axillary with a lanceolate 
bract, stigma 3-4 cleft, sterile filaments -3 towards the base 
of the tube. Male flowers with a lander and more lacinate 
calyx^ filaments 3 (rarely 4) distinct inserted on the gib- 
bous part of the tube, anthers united corol very hairy on 
the inside, tendrils 2-3 clefl)» flowers white berry globose. 

A'TMim(ilai8, moist woods up to 4,000 feet. 
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BEGONIACEiE. 

Begonia Linn. 

Begonia minima, (R. H. B.) (Section Diploclinium.) 

Leaves radicle rhomboid ovate to cordate aeuminato 
bristly crenate long petioled furnished above with a few 
weak hairs beneath glabrous pellucid dottj9d ; scapes longer 
than ihe leaves, with one leaf near the base, peduncles 
dichotomous or alternate bracteated, several flowered, male 
flowers 4 petaled, 2 inner petals niarowcr tlian the outer 
ones, female flowers 5 petaled, capsule 3 winged. (Plate 
No. 15.) 

On TiioistwcJcs DevaUicottaJi (Wyndd) in moist luoods, 

Bbgonu bbnifobhis, (B. H. B. Madias Journal). As the 
name *' reniformis" has already been given to a species of 

Begonia, this should be altered to " B: Anaimalaiensis." 

ORASSULACEiS:. 

Kalanchoe Ritchieana (Dalzeli) on Tnoist rocks, A'nai* 
Tnodaia, 8,000 feet elevation. 

LOBANTHACELffl. 

Lo&ANTHUS Ci4£0H0BNii, (B. H. B.) glabrous, leaves opp. 
ovate veiy obscurely nerved coriaceous 2^-3} inches long 
by 1^ inch broad, racemes axillary or teiminal, many flow- 
ered, pedicels very short with a small bract embracing the 

calyx, (kilyx not exceeding the ovary entire or nearly so, 
corolla straight glabrous, ventricose at the base equally 4 
deft to below the middle, segments cuneate linear, berry 
oblong, flower deep dull orange colour. 

0)1 Mhododendron arhoreum A'naimcUais higlier rcmgea, 

BTTBIAOEiB. 

AcrantheraZeylantca, (Aint. in Ann. Nat. His. Ill, tl.y 
Minst woods on ihe A'nai'nialais, 4,000 feet elevation. 
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ARGOSTEMMA CoURiALLi^iNSt:, (Wight) (A. coimatuifli 

Balaell) : comvion on the A riavmalau. 

Abgostemka rvsmcELLkTA., (Wall) (A. glabemmiim 
Dalzell) A'naUnakM : rare, 

Ophioebhiza Linn, 

OphioRRHIZA i ai.cata. (K. H. B.) Erect every where gla- 
brous leaves lanceolate tapering at both ends acuminate^ 
yexy pole beneath stipules lai^ge subulate to triangular, 
cymes axillaiy toad tenuDal long peduncled with about S 
Teflezed second di^isiona, 2 of which ase geuezaUy f parted 
btacis large &lcate« cal3rx mhuiiey flower buds angled, corol 
gibbous at the base and contracted below the .segments gla- 
brous outside, hairy in the jaws above the anthers. 

A'naimaloM moist wooda SfiOO to 4,000 feet eUmtion. 

H£DYOTis QT,ABKJjLA, (Hoyuo in Herb. Hooker) ^namuL- 
lai teak forests, 

Hedyotis BUXiFOLIA, (R. H. B.) Shrub, glabrous branches 
terete, leaves short petioled ^6 lines long 3 lines broad, 
broad ovate shining glabrous, nerves obscure, very coriaceous, 
maigins recurved stipules broad sheathii^g connate at the 
base, divided into filiform teeth, ciHate on the margin^ and 
with a line of hairs down tlie centre, calyx cup shaped with 
4 erect teeth slightly ciliate, corol villous in the mouth and 
'on the segments, tilameits included or exserted, anthers 
■ikikfDg styld longly Aaasezied, pedundes terminal or in the 
npper agdls 3 Jines long 8 flowered fiowers nearly sessile 

* 

bracts filiform ciliate, capsule splitting into 2 bony cocci 
seeds numerous. A'navnMjLlQ,iBt htyher rwngea, 

Hedtotis HiBSunmirA, (B. H. R,) shrubby leaves 1} to 
2 inches long short petd. ovate kaceolate, nerves numerous 
prominent, mueronateiy acuminate, both sides of the leaves 
and pioucles densely and adpressedly hiraute with yellow- 

7 
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ish hirs, stipule;* ovate, pectinately pinnatifid very liairy, 
panicles axillary corymbiform few flowered much shorter 
than the leaves, bracts linear leaf like, calyx deeply 4 cleft 
Mgments knoeolate acnmiiiate veiy haiiy, corol tabe long 
very hairy outside and bearded within, seeds numerous. 

Kundas. (NUagiri) 7fiOO/eet elevation in nwist woods. 

Grumilea. lonoifoua, (R H. B.) A ^rvh A'trnmor 

lais, 3,000 feet (deacription midaid). 

Serissa Comm. 

Serissa. fragrANS, (R. H. K) Shrub 10-12 feet, leaves 
glabrous oblong or oblong laaoeolate acuminate attenuated 

at the base, 3-4 inches long by 1 J to 2 inches broad petioles 
S lines long pedunck s terminal very short 1-5 flowered, pe- 
dicels 2 lines long flowers tetramerous calyx slightly 4 
toothed oorol infundibulifoim minutely papilloee outside 
vinous within the tube, fruit oblongs flowers white fragrant 
(the outer portion of the lobes of the corol of Serissa is of a 
thin membranaceous text and is folded over the thick fleshy- 
portion in the bud, the edges of the fleshly part being vaA- 
vate) (Phdie No. 9). 

West^Tti slopes of NiUngiris. Rare, 

^RISSA GLOXERATA, (''Sexissa Qardneii" Thw., "I)yBa- 
didendron glomeratum" Qardn., "Saprosmalndica'' Dalsell) 
wrycomfnxminwmfifiyir^ Prendeiicy. 

Serissa Wightii, (Lasianthus fcetens" Wight. ^'Pysodi- 
dendron Wightii" Qaidner) common 4n mcist voooda^ 
A'naimalaia, NUagMa. 

YALERIANACE^ 

Valkriana Nbcx. 
Valeriana microphtlla, (R EL B.). Stem erect striated 

nearly glabrous, tufts of hair at the insertion of the cauline 
leavoH and the divi<uoxu of the corymb radicle leftves on 
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longish petioles pinnate below, piniiatiiid at the apex, leaf- 
lets BlighUy haiiy and ciliate, at length glabrous narrow 
linear to filiform i to | inch long by 1 to 2 lines broad 
often bearing small linear auiides at the base cauline leaves 
conform to the radide, bat sessile and stem clasping, corymb 
small compact A'naimalais, 6,000-8,000 Jeet. 

MYBSIKACEifi. 
Abdisu Limn. 

Ardisia serrattfolia, (R. H. B.). Shrubby, leaves short 
petioled narrow lanceolate attenuated at both ends, long 
acuminated very sharply serrated 5 to 8 inches long, 1 to 2 
inches broad, nearly glabrous above — young branches pe- 
tioles and under sur&ce of the leaves rufo-tomentose pedun- 
cles axillary pedicels 2-5 slender J inch long glabrous, calyx 
pubescent petals gland dotted, style long slender. 

A'wmmlaAa, moisi vmda up to 3,000 feet. 

DiosPTSOS nreiONTS, (Thw. En. p. 180). MoUt woods on 

iJie A'namialaiaj 2,000 /ce^. 

Sthplocos Jacq. • 

Stmplocos UNIFLORA, (R.H.B.) arboreous, glabrous leaves 
coriaceous short petioled ovate lanceolate 1 to 1^ inch long, 
I to 1 inch broad, serrulate. glabrous shining, peduncles 

axillary solitary from \ as long to nearly as long as the 
leaves slender, berry cylindric 3 celled. 

A'iMMniM>8, a smaM 5,000 feeL 

Syiuplocos rosea, (R. H. B.) Shrubby, leaves oblong to 
lanceolate slightly attenuated at the base and with a longish 
sharp acumen, mneronately serrulated glabrous 4 to 6 inches 
loDg by 1} to t\ broad petioles 4 lines long, young branches 
petioles and inflorescence pubenilous, racemes axillary longep 
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than the petioles, bracts bracteoles calyx iind Iruit puberui- 
beirrf sab-cylmdrio 3 celled, flowers rofle-coloared. 

A' lidiit^oilO'i^i yno 'ist woods, 2,000 feet, 

ASCLEPIADACE^ 
Cebopsoia Link. 

Ceropegia maculata, (R. H. B.) root fibrous, twining: 
jitems terete glabrous maculate, l(jave8 ovate acuminate 
ynaculate and minutely punctated glabrous, furnished with 
a minute gland on the lamina just above the insertion of 
the petiole 2| to 8 inches long by 1| to 2 inches broad, 
petioles very minutely pilose channelled 1 incli long ; 
peduncles a little shorter than petioles glabrous jjedicels 
umbelled 7-10 as long or longer than peduncles, sepals 
subulate corol dull greenish puiple limb ^ of the whole, 
^segments dilated, exterior lobes of stam. cor. of the same 
length as the inner ones alternate With them and bifid to 
the base, foJlicles terete slender. 

A'nanmcMB in moist woods 2,000 to 8,000 feei. In ap- 
pearance much like 0. candelabrum Linn (which is G. in- 
termedia of Wight) : the formation of the st. cor. i:a liowever 
verj ditterent. 

C^BOPBOIA ENSiFOLiA, (B. H. B.) root tubcrous, stem 

twining glabrous, leaves very narrow linear tapering at the 
apex, mucronate, above a few adpressed hairH, below pal© 
glabrous, 4-7 inches long by J inch broad, very short petio- 
led : peduncles axillaiy ftom. \ as long to nearly as long as 
the leaves^ pubesoent famished with several ovate pointed 
bracts at the ai x, umbellilerous, bearing several flowem on 
simple [>edieels aud a second peduncle which is again um- 
beUiierous or sometimes much elongated and paniculate, 
pedicels pubescent^ calycine lobes glabrous subulate half 
tiiie length of the ventrieose base of the glabrous O0rol> seg- 
ineirts of corol a« long (mt longer than tbe tube; eztariflr 
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lobes of St. cor. short emarginate ciliate, alternate with the 
inner long ligulate lobeB, follicles long slender terete, flowera 
greeniBh white. 

A'Tiaimalais, hills, rocky place* at 2,o00 to 3,500 feet eUvor 
iion* 

CeropeqiA FIMBRIIPERA, (R. H. B.) root tuberous, stem 
erect, minutely pubescent leaves sub-sessile narrow ensiform 
tapering to the apex minutely ciliated, above pttbescent, 
beneath glabrous except on the midrib and minutely frost- 
ed, peduncles axillary short nearly glabrous about 4 flower- 
ed, flowers upeniiig in succession, pedicels about as long as 
peduncles, furnished at the base with a few subulate bracts, 
calyx segments subulate acute ^ length of corol tube, 
corol tube narrowed upwards (but not ventricose at the 
base) aliments about the length of tube with tufts of nume- 
rous long purple gland tipped hairs between the segments, 
outer lobes of st. cor. short shai'ply bifid and ciliated, inner 
lobes long ligiilate and adnate to the centre of the outer 
ones, follicles terete, flower tube greenish outside deep pur- 
ple striated inside, segments pale greenish purple fringe 
deep purple leaves 5-6 inches long by 2-3 lines broad, ped. 
6^ lines long. (Plate No. 10:) ^ 

AnaimaUii hiUs, rocky places, 3,000 feet, rem. 

This is always a small erect plant in its wild state. Brought 
into a garden it becomes a creeper, the tufts of gland tipped : 
hairs are concealed within the corol until the segments ex- 
pand : they then hang down like a fringe round the apex *of 
the tube. 

Ceropegia gracilis, (R. H. B.) root fibrous, stems twining 
g]al)rous, leaves short petioled ovate elliptic acuiuiuate 
Biinuteiy ciliate, above furnished with a few distant ahort 
^bttirs, minutely peUueid dotted,beneath shining glabxouaez^ 
^pt on the midrib^ podimdes longer than the petioles 2-1$ 
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llowered flowers very large tube short ventricose at the base 
segments longer than the tube, very narrow at the niiddle 
broader upwards outer lobes of the si. oor. short deepl^r 
bifid ciliate with long fine hairs, inner lobes alternate with 
ihem distant long ligulate. 

AnamyxUiLs, Tmiat woods, 4,000 feet, rare, allied to " (7. 
wuUM' Hooker, 

Oebopcoia oct7LA.TA> (Hooker). A'navmalaie, vnoiei iooode 

2,000 feet elevation, common. 

G£NTIANAC£i£. 
EzAcuM UAGRANTHUH, (Ami) Pfibiey hiUs cmd Jtnav- 

malaia on tliekigJier ranges. 

(I have a new species of Ophelia from the A'naimalais, but 
I have mislaid the descrtpUon and have no specimens now 
by me.) 

PODOSTEMACEiE. 
DicSLMk Pet. Th. 

DlClUiA ALG^OiDES, (R. H. B.) froiids gieenish black, 
compressed aJgeeoid, lioriferous at the base leafless outer in- 
volucre composed of 3 thick fleshy leaves 2 of which are 
equaUn size and one is very small involucel entire pellacid 
completely enveloping the flower, staminodes 3 the centre 
one attached to the antheriferous filament or rarely wanting 
anther celk unequal, sigmas 2 subulate entire reflexed, pedi- 
cel of the flower elongating in fruit capsule 1 celled 8 
ribbed. 

A'naimalai Hills, on rocks, in streariis and rivers ujj to 
ifiOO feet elevation. 

IIniofsis Mart 

Mntopsis selaginotdes. (R. H. B.). Rhizome small scale 
like stems erect 1*3 inches high terete succulent^ naked 
long filiform leaves towards the apex^ or densely covered 
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'With ihiok hard triangular iinbiicated sheaths eacli of which 
is tenninated with a long fililonn leti, leaves yery caducous 
%S inches long by } a line broad semiterete at the basct 

tiattened upwards ; flowers terminal solitary, involucre tubu- 
lar, mouth 2 cleft, staminodes 2 stamens 3 monodelphous, 
stigmas 2 entire or 2-3 cleft, capsule smooth. 

A'ncUmakU HiUs, on rocka in beds of rivers, 1,500 to 3,000 
feet elevation. 

• All the leaves of this species fsJl off long before the floww 

ering season (December), but the scales or sheaths are per- 
sistent. The tlowers are only on the apex of the stems fur- 
nished with these sheatlis : the other filiform stems, which 
are destitute of scales, bear the same filiform leaves but no 
flowers. 

ACANTHACK^L 
Strobilanthes, (Blume.) 

Strobilanthes Andersonii, (R. H. B.) shi-ubby 12 to 20 
&et high, stems terete hirsute, leaves petioled ovate acumi- 
nate smate, hirsutely pubescent on both sides, 4 to 9 inches 
long 2 to 4 J broad, petioles J to 2 inches 1 riru hirsute, 
peduncles axillary much shorter than the leaves Howers in 
dense bracteated heads, bracts large glabrous or slightly 
ciliated ovate obtuse calydue lobes narrow lanceolate ciliate 
oorol glabrous large pale blue, stamens 4t unequal. 

'A'navmaUds, mokt woods, 5,500 feet elevation, 

StBOBILANTHES gracilis, (R. H. B.) shrub 18 feet high, 
stems terete glabrous, leaves sessile auricled at the base 
narrow lanceolate with a long acumination, attenuated to- 
wards the base, sharply serrated glabrous on both sides 4-6 
inches long by 1-1 1 broad panicles terminal or from the up* 
per axils looser many flowered glanduloso-puberulous flow- 
ers in distant pairs each furnished with a small lanceolate 
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bract, calycine lobes linear lanceolate, corol lilac, stamens 4 
imequal, capsule attenuated at the base acute oue-tbird 
longer than the calyx. 

Awjomudada with the preeedmg* 
Strobilanthes Wabbcensis, (Dalzell) foot of Karkur 
gkdt WynddL 

PROTEACEjfi. 

Helicia Lour. 

Heucia NlLAGimcA, (R H. B.)glabrous,leaves broad ovate 
acute attenuated at the base, coarsely and sharply dentate 
with large sinuses, except near the base, promineintly reti- 
culated, racemes densely flowered much shorter than the 
leaves, pedicels generally 2 flowered with a painute bract at 
the base of the pedicel, hypogynous glands connate into a 
4 crenated cup. 

Western slopes of Mlagms, 3,000 to 4,000 /ee< eUvai ion 
(Plate No. 11.) 

ITRTICACE^ 

Lapoat£A c&bnulata, (Gand) A'nawuUaia, Wyndd, 
Pelltonia Heyneana, (Weddell) A'newmaUds, Wyndd. 
Pjbocjeus laviqaxa, (Blume) A'navmoUais, 

iJBCAmam WiOBm, (Wedd) (Elatostemzna oppositi- 

folium (Dalz) A^naimahis. 

BOEHMEBIA PLATYPHYLLA, (Don et Ham ) (splizgerbera 
maocrostadia Wight) A!nminalm8, PvJm,k8(a), Nilagvm. 

OREOCNmE iNTBaBiFOUA, (Wedd) A'naiTiialaia, 

MoBOCARFUS L0NGIF0UU8, (Blume) (Conocephalus niveus 
Wight) A'naimotUdB, 

» 

Gironuiera reticulata (Thw. En. Cey. pi. 268) A'lminmlais. 
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{MemorialU Ihuii. WedMl) (Poutolzia Iti j^)ai i Wiglit) 

HYBTANANBaA MACROPHYLLA, H. B.) eiHict steinB veiy 
haiiy-Ieaves opp. or rarely alternate 3-7 inches long short 
petioled, ovate to lanceolate mucronate, entire, covered on 
both sides with adprtjijjied hairn more dense on tlie under 
side, upper side minutely dotted, stipules broad ovate acu- 
minate ; terminal floral leaves small bract like sessile ovate 
with a veiy broad base and a long acumination flowers 
sometimes also in the axils of the larger leaves, male flowers 
4 petaled ciliato fruit 2 winged ciliate. 

£imivudai8, 3,000 feet elevation, 

SANTALACEi*:. 
Pyrulasia Wallichiaka, (D a Prod. XIV, 629.) 

SphcBTOca^^ya Wallichiana ( Wight), Wy^Mi and Coorg, 

KL;rHOilBlACE.K • 
Claoxylon LONOtFOLiUM ? (Baillon) A'tudmalaie, 

' Clsidion Javanicum, (Blume) Tetva(jlossa (Beddome, 
Mddras Journal) A'uaivialaw, moist woods, 2,000 jcet^ 
(Plate No. 14.) 

Crotok. I have a new species, a small tree from the Nal* 
lamalais, but my specimens are too iiii]:)ei tlet for description. 

Ch^tocakpus CASTAKOCAKPUii, (Tbw. Eu. 275) A'nai- 
mataia, 

DiMORPHOCALTX GLABELLUS, (Ttiw. En. 278) A'naimolaU, 

moist ivoods, 2,000 feet, (Plate No. 13.) 

DESMOgTEHON ZcYLAKicus, (Thw. l.c.) A^mi7Mitai8,moUt 

wood^, 2,000 feet, (Plate No. 12.) 

Agrostistachys Indiga, (Balzell) A'naimaUiia and 
Wyndd up to 4,000 feet, 

$ 

■ 
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Cyclostemon Zeylanicum, (Baillon.) 
* (Bj^ra^idm Zeylanica " Thw, ** LaTieasaguvi" (Bed- 
doiM, Madrcta Journal) J^r^irnalada, m<ndivood8,^,0Q0/eet, 

SCYTAMACEJal 

Amomum Linn. 

Amomcm pibbABDIOIDES, (B. H. B.) roots furnished with 
long niimm just below the svr&oe of the soil, stems erect 
3 to 6 feet high glabrous, leaves oblongo-lanceolate acumi- 
nate glabrous abovt^ minutely silvery seriaceous beneath 
petioles 4 io 6 inches long glabrous deeply cliannelled, 
sheaths ending in an obsolete liguhk spikes small 3 flowered 
fMiaxcely pedanded rising from -the runners at some distance 
from the stem f hid in the earth so that the flowers only 
appear, outer bracts broad ovate, inner ones narrow lanceo- 
late marcescent, calyx spathaceous opening on one side only 
sharply toothed, exterior border of the coroi of 3 broad 
very membranaceous segments white, the superior seg- 
ments ending in a horn-like prooess, lip very broad 
spreading crumpled sub-entire or slightly 3 lobed, middle 
lobe emarginate white with a streak of red and yelow 
down the centre, furnished with 2 flat spurs at the baso 
which are slightly toothed and ciliate, filament nearly as 
long as the anther an inch) crest of anther broad semi- 
lunar entire, stigma wedge shaped with a ciliate mouth 
scales of the germ 2 (1 inch long) truncated and fluted to 
receive the stigma, rarely 2 extra short apiculate ones are 
present capsule red 3 valved with nine shallow furrows 3 
celled. 

A^nai'nuilais,moist forests, 2,000 feet, fruit almost exactly 
like that of Fierardia macroetadiysJ* 

Allied to Amomum pulchellum, Thw. En. p. 318, and also 
to A. maximvm of Boxb. * 
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Amomum dcalbatum, (Boxb.). A'naimaMs mith the pn-- 
ceding* 

Amomum muricatum (R. H. B.). •^-•'> ^*<pot liigh, leaves 
broad-lanceolate, almost seaaile from the apex of their 
sheaths which end in an entire ligula^ and axe furnished 
with a knob-like gland at the base of the very short petio! 

leaves deep green shining, glabrous on both sides 12 inches 
long 4 inches broad, spikes (at tirst appearing aa a globular 

head) short peduncled, radical, lower bracts small, pink, 
embracing the peduncle, upper ones crumpled turning brown 
before the flowers expend, calyx double, the outer one 

tubular, shorter than the inner, 2 cleft at apex, inner one 3 
cleft ; exterior segments of corol white to yellowish, lateral 
ones narrow, superior broad-ovate, not ending in a horn, lip 
deeply 3 parted lower lobe protruded and emaiginate, 2 
spurred at the base, yellow with a broad streak of red spots 
fliament longish broad more than twice the length of the 
anther, anther-crest scniiluuar, very large, entire, yellow; 
scales of the germ 2 short and thick, the stigma rising up. 
between them (capsule globular pink-coloured size of a green- 
gage, concave at the top, beset with numerous stout 
prickles. 

A'lmimalaia : mQiat fmn^U, 2,001) to 3,000 feet 
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Telaga Spslh, translated by C. P. Brown, E.^^., late of the 
Madras Civil Servlae. 

[Tbc Editor is indebted to the Deputy Registrar of the ITii^h Court of 
Madras, Appellate side, for the following ti-juislatioris, which were iimde 
hy Mr. C. 1*. Brosvn, late Tclugu Translator to (iovenuiiuut, while he wa» 
I&gistrHr of the Madras Sadr Court. Tlie transUtious were made from 
two Telugu documents, wiiicli were rcfn k d to iu the evidence of the |)i-o- 
secutor in a criminal ca>f, F, 'A, Ko. I ioi> of 1S39, No. 22 of the Cud- 
(lapah Calendar lor Ilje lirsL Sessions of 18.^i>, and sent up to llie I'uujd^ri 
'Ad&bt in retuni to tbeir prcce))t of the 5th August 1S39. The prisoner 
appears to have been imllctc d fur the murder of a girl namrd Venkatasub- 
bamniil, whom he hnd nitic - il into his house and killed with a view of 
using her corpse as an ingredient in one of the following incantations. 
The murder took place on a Saturday eveiiiug and the body was found next 
day in a pagoda near the prisoner's noose.] 

rjlRANSLATION of book No. 3^ 

(This is a set of magic speUs written in Sanskiit.) 

" Salutation to the Supreme Brahma! Salutation to Qane^at 
Om(a) I I salute Bhagavatl^ who ruleth all magic arts : who 

draweth all the gods: and all the ghosts : all, all destruction. 
Swiftly seize on him, 0 thou who workesfc all things ^"(b) 

** O great Devadatta, 0 greatest of gods draw him. Mighty 
sprite (yakshini) draw him. O thou science that sustaiiiest 

Magic, draw liiiii ! Oi eat Kdli ! Om I lium !' mighty K^li of 
fevers ! Om 1 Durg^, mighty Kali ! Kdli, ICali, 0 Kdli jh;im 
K41i [here follow some unintelligible syllables] Karali, Ma- 
zali, strike strike him ! [tbe next syllables are not in San- 
scrit but in the Telugu language ] Fill thy mouth with 
blood I crow ! crow ! vomit blood. Stuff it ! cram it ! [the 
next words 'I'i^'^'^^ piJcl-u,, pill lyili^ &c. are unintelligible] 
May his eyes turn in his head I May his bowels be twisted I 
may his heart shudder with horror ! may his legs and joinfis 
totter I mangle him, break him like an unbumt potsherd, 

(a) As to this mystic ejaculation see Bohtlingk and Eoth's Sanskrit- 
Wt'irtcrbuch 1. 1122, The cnrrrnt rxplanntion — that it. consists of three 
letters, a, u, m, cnmbiued oud tjpifyiag the great divinities— appears to 
be erroneous. — Ed. 

{b) The above lines and some otbers are so iifnorantly written that 
the ?rnse is a litile obscure. T)rv(r(faffa, tliP name now mentioned, is a 
Jctitious uame used in magic, like John Doe iu law. 
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break him like paste of grain : in tlio fury of tliy rage, with 
red eyes glare upon him! with thy red eyes destroy him ut- 
terly/' a ) ! make him burst at the sight of thine eyeballs I Bha^ 
gavati ! mighty Mother ! K£rttaivirya-jayi(6) !" 

Let the above spell be reiterated a thousand times. The 
mode of using it will now be shewn. 

Select a cemetery on the east of the village, and on a 

Sunda}' at night go and view it : walk seven times round 
the cemetery and stand at tlie north east of the ground : 
walk thence into the middle of the cemetery, turn to tlie 
west ; walk seven steps backwards and then strip naked : 
take sacred white earth (vibh^ti) in your left hand, bind it • 
in a knot in a yellow cloth, with frankincense ; which must, 
be in tlie same cloth : conceal it in cotton : do not put it in 
theii' houh^es but hide it in any temple erected to the evil 
goddesses (^akti). When the due occasion comes, draw the 
(9akti-H;ircle) magic figai« of the goddess : and put a gold 
coin in her mouth with a slip of the titlasi plant^^c/ Kecita 
tlie prayer twenty -sevt u limes pouring water over it. 

[The next word arUvHyom has no meaning axul seems Uk 
be an error for avosamm " at the proper time."] 

At the proper time bring water from the well and mingle 
the sacred ashes therein and recite the spell 27 i\m%^d). Then 
drink that water. If you drink it all he will die instantly*. 

(a) Litcrnlly, 'do bis business/ 

(Ji) All these are epithets of Kali or her fellow demons. I here omit 
lome words fta they are Ttniiitdliffibla Karaka vati leka or! orivi Budra^ 
bbau, e, orili orili, tarila t aiila, nnili barili, Je je je ftc. do po ftc. fte. yum 
f urn &o. hrlm hrim &o. Xheae words aie weu-Oau>«a ayilabiea used in ma- 
gio. • 

(c) " The (kymum umebm, or saerad basil, ▼enerated by the Hindna 

as a type of Vishmi it was used in the administration of oaths 

to TTiMclt'9, a few leaves with some holy water [tfrtham] being held in the 
hollow of the hand of the deponent while the oath was repeatfd, and af- 
terwai ds swallowed by him"— Wilson. The jSi&iSi tulasi leaf it now al- 
ways used in Madras in swearing botb Vaishnanto and 9^Tite wit- 
nesses,—^^. 

iji) Tills alludes to the number of coAstelktiona, 
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If you drink half and leave half, he will suffer dreadful pain* 
If you scatter the water he will remain unaffected. 

The above is caUed the spell of AtakAni Durjana "KQL 

It is in the book called Saparam. 

Take a bottle of toddy and a bottle of spirits with raw 
fish as a sacrifice. Then use this spell : 

" Om naiiit* iJliarravati ! Mulaj ala Goddess Matanga \i. e, 
the Par'aiyan goddess] mighty in magic ! who deliglitest in 
fleah and blood, who usest the rapid curse ! let his five senses 
peridi ! O Power of MaUylUa^ smite him, smite him 1" [here 
follow some unintelligible : magie monosyllables Om! Omt 
hrim hram &c.} 

Go to a pottei-'s kiln and a washerman's hearth, and collect 
the ashes firom each ; with ashes from a cemetery : spread 
all three on the ground, and erect a pentagoi^a^, and set the 
image thereupon with red rice, a red fowl, and red sandal- 
wood, and red grain and red flowers. Cut off the fowl's 
head and pour the Wood- into a cup, and dip two arrows 
therein. Then bless the arrows nine times, and with one of 
ihem pieree the neck of the image, and with the other pierce 
its eyes. Then bury it on the north side. 

Use the following spell : " O'm, Hrim, Goddess, destroyer of 
the Universe, with the long tongue^6^, who ridest on the buf- 
Mo. Om ! bh^ml O'm ! pha^ ! Qxih&fe) !" 

The above spell is to be used as follows: get a black goat's: 
milk on a Sunday, and sprinkle it twentynseyen times be-^ 
hind his house, [here a few words are unintelli^ble,] and 
your enemy shall lose the use of his handis and feet, and be 
afiiic^d with burning fever. 

" Om hrim grim tiim 1 Thou who destroyest th& senses of 
others. Blessed K41i, armed with the spear and drum, who 

(«> The word fw/t, here insertecl, seems to be an error. 

(b) Kali is paintrd with n lonfr tongue tO lap up blood. 
{c) XUe conaort of Agui (ignis).— 
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delightest in red siiinlal, iong-tongued, goddess of ghobts, 
and mighty iii words ! O devour, devour my foe 1 
Hiimlphatl Sv4h4r 

When you i2se tiuM spell odUie6t eome ashes* uttor his 
name and sprinkle ihe ashes [some words miinielligibla 
this shall cause his death. 

" Salutation to Oa9e98k X salute the great BhagavaU^ 
queen of magic. [Here the first paragraph is repeated.] 

" I worship the Par'aLyan Goddess who delights in fiesh 
and hlood, the dreadful KMeri^^a/ Eat I £at! I kail the 
awful god Ettdra^6>" 

[Here soine words are so ignoiuritly written that the sense 
caimot be made out. 

Then follow the magic syllables as abore.] 

Mode of using the above charm. Take the gi-ains called 
gram, pease, minumuluf'o^ &c. and mix them with rice, take a 
handful and make them into a paste with running water, 
and of this paste make an image. This you must place in 

(a) 'A forcst-goddcss whose power hes in inilictiiig diarilicca.' 
Brown's Tclugu Dictionary. — Sd. 

(//) One of the namps for Civa. [Radra,^ with whose name Bcnfey 
(Griccliiscltps Wurzellexicon II, 0) ingeniously connects Xvpa for 
kvSpa—rvdnl, appcRrs in the Vedas to be identical with Apollo. Both 
gods bear the bow. Kudra knows a thousand inctiiciues, and is the best 
of leeches. ApoUo is called i^iauK, hUfnuip etc., uid is father of * 
Ablil^pios. Bndra fares through storm and douds, and has his hair there- 
fore made up in a mip-lity knot, wlioncc he is called Ircrprtrdht in the 
Ycda, Ijl 14,1,5 'he who liatii \us h;«ir wound iutu the form of a shell' 
{kapardtt * cvpraea moneta') BoliUin^k-llolh, II, 62. So Ilomer II. 2a, 
39 calls Apollo iKepcTeK^ftri^, and artists represent cd him with long, stroiifif 
liair bound behind into a knot. As lluilia i.s cilled vankuy ' tortuoso 
incfdens' as ji^od of the eddyinf:^ stonn, so Apollo is Xo^Ui^ (from Xo^6<i 
obliquus) — which has nothing to do with the ambiguity oi his ordHcs. 
As Apouo liad a sister Artemis, so Rndra had AnibiktL Apollo was 
called Smintheus (II. 1, 39) from <rfilv6(K 'mouse', and was represented 
by the sculpfnr Slsopas T\ith a mouse at liis fei f . Thr mnnse (akhu or 
mush, p.v^y musliikc'i) was sacred to Kudra. See Kiiliii, Zeitschrift fiir 
vcrgleichendc Sprachforschuug, III, 335, Kuhn, Ilerubkuuft des Teners, 
802. Ficlet. Origines iudocuropecnnrs, II, 476.— A'rf.l 

(it) A hind of bean growa on dry laj&ds (Phascolas Mniigo) — Wjiaoir. 
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a. pit on the north side of the town and spread a swallow* 
woi*t leaf under it. Adore it with lamp«, frankincense and 
a wave-offering, and sacrifice acock. Fold it up in a leaf 
and bury it Hiis will efiect your olject The cbaiiu must 
be repeated twenty^four times. 

[Here follows a spell written in Sanskrit, Telugu and 
Hinddstini mingled. It is incomplete aa well as erroneous 
and IS scarcely intelligible.] 

" Vijaya B4hn 1 Bismilla Rahiman keheki bandn, chelmen 
gaddu," take seven lilkhs of land [sic in orig.], nine Ukhs 
of land, ten liSkhs of land. lUma Sanyiisi is my Teacher! 

** Salutation to Brahma and my teacher ! son of ^iva, Rud- 
ra's vehicle, noble Hanuman,SanjIva Riiya, O Mother Anja- 
nd, [mother of the monkey Hanuman.] 1 implore thee by 
the feet of thy mother, O Hanuman, to aid me. fiari om, 
nijayar," 

Second DocwmcnL 

{This is principally written in ancient Sanskrit verse* 
being an extract from the Sahara OhintlSma^i, a copy of 
which in my possession (vol. 2 p. 222) has enabled me to 
decipher some passages otherwise unintelligible on account 

of the ignorance uf the transcriber.] 

Sahara ChintlSma^i or Code of Destructive Mngic. 

The art of logic is chiefly studied in the North, and tlie 
religious rites (karmam) iu the South : but tlie art of Magic 
came from the east and colouring from Malay^lam. 

" Aum ! hrim ! hr6m, hail, O Goddess of Malnyala, who 
po Assest us in a moment 1 come, coine i" On a Sunda}/^v ) let 
the eonjiirer obtain the corpse of a girl, and at night let him 
place it at the foot of a tree : let him place it on the altar. 
Then let him use the abovesaid spells, one hundred times 

(a) It will be remeiubefed that the bodj was foaud in the pagoda on 
a Suudny. 
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on a Sunday, and it shall be inspired by a devil, whom he 
must appease witli flei>h and wine to the full : ofter him every 
Ibiog he demands, aad he will grant all you desire. 

Thaa spell is all powerfoL It is called the virgin spell, 
and came from MalayiUa. 

I will now explain the mode used in the Eami(|aka 
country. Tins is taught in the Safaari, or code of necro- 
mancy. 

In the midst of a temple sacred to Garu^a (the hawk) (a) 
make white marks jnth eaHh, and erect a magic figure, and 
on a Sunday you must therein place an image; holding it in 

your left ha.u.d(h). 

" Therein sit with your face to the south and use the fol- 
lowing spellro{w^di is omitted.] 
But this spell must be delivered by the Teacher : unless 

delivered by him it is powerless and therefore I will not 
write it. 

Another spelL O Mighty queen of dem<m% who inhabi- 
test the cemetery ! come, approach I handmaid of ^iva^ who 
devourest the buffalo." [Magic syllables, devoid of sense.] 

Let the above speU be used for one day and night in a 
<:emetery, and the awful goddess shall verily appear to thee 
in the shape of a bu£blo. 

This speU will give the power over ghosts. It is mar- 
vellous and most holy (loka'p^vanam/" cj). 

(a) The name of a mythical bird : he is the Prince of Birds, the Foe 
of snakes, Vishnu's vehicle, and a son of Kafvpa by Vinata. Immediately 
after his birth he Icriiflcs the gods with his clcar-bcammi^ light : they take 
liim for Agni and pray the latter for protection. When thejr find he is 
■Gsunida, tliey praise lum as the Higlicst Bcin;^ and name bim Fii^ and 
Sua. Aruna, the Sun's charioteer (the personified dawn) appears as the 
younger brother of Garuda. Bolitliiigk and Itoth, from whose Dictionary, 
11, g04, the foregoing has been translated, conclude bj observing that 
some phenomenon caused by light {lieAtenekeinmi//) obriouslj lies at the 
Imis of this my the. — L'd. 

{If) Tiic sense liere is so fnr imperfect that it canoot be determmed. 

(c) Literally ' wurld-purifying.— jE«?. 

9 
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Take the white consecrated earth, and one Sunday night 
go into a cemeteiy, and continue three nights in prayer. 
The third night the goddess Mainamma shall appear to thee» 
and demand what is prayed for. The worshipper must 

make her promise to come to him whenever lie desires it. 
Then let him tie up the ashes in a shroud and come away. 
Then he must smear the ashes over the cloth and I'onn it 
into a wick : with which he must light a lamp tilling it 
with oil, and this shall give us power over any one we wish 
to sunmum ; and you may then releaae him. 

I will now declare the Andhra Hantram [spell written in 
the Telu^ language], which is mysteriously concealed in 

the Codes of Rites (iJigamas.) 

On a Sunday you must obtain the body of one who has 
'been slain in battle, and at night bring it to a burying 
ground. Then fiusten a cord twenty cubits long to a peg 

and let this be feistened to the corpse and to a tree. Tlieii 
you must by the force of spells compel the ghost of the de- 
ceased to appear. 

The following is the spell to be used. 

" O Mighty Hero, full of might and valour, approach ap- 
proach, accept accept the sacr&ce, accomplish, accomplish 
ithework! hiim! phat!" 

This is the mighty spell, which shall cause the ghost to 
approach. You must offer him flesh, &a as a sacrifice, and 
whatever else he desires. This shall make the hero subject 
to our power. 

Then take the two sorts of ashes already mentioned, and 
make the lamp. Then recite the spell as before, sitting 
with your &ce to the south and in a moment he will obey 
your power. A most marveUous rite throughout ! 

Use this spell regarding a corpse slain in battle bound 
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with a cord (&c. see above), and use the said spell, which 
shall render the spirit subject to thee : then when you have 
occasion make the lamp as aboye directed, and the devil 
ahatt bestow all that is desired. 

Spell. " Om ! Om ! hrim, Virgin goddess of black mid- 
night, seize so and so ! Hiim ! pba| 1" 

This spell is to be used repeatedly ; and the goddess who 
roles the oemeteiy shall grant the prayer. She shall at thy 
pleasure bind him or draw him to thee. This is indubita- 
ble as the promise ^Qiira. 

End of the ninUi chapter of the Magic Treatise named 
Sabaii written by Nitya NiStha Siddha son of Ftfrvati. 

CHAPTER X. 

I salute the awful man-lion who is marked with the spot 
of Tish^u^ lord of the world. I meditate on him in my 
heart and speak his name : and may it bear such ihdt as it 
may. 

j^urvati speaks. Thou hast already declared the most 
awfbl spell that causes death/a^ Declare it to me Othou 
who art an ocean of goodne^. 

« 

Qiya replied. In the QauliC&^ country is the fiital spell 
used ; the mortal spell is the easiest of all/c^ 

On a dark night, O goddess, let the Gaula spell be used 
by remembering which you shall cause in a moment the 
death of your enemy. K devoid of this spell you contem- 
plate such a deed> it will be fruitless as showers of seasand. 

(a) This passage excmplifir'? tlie incorrectness of the copy now 
examined : instead of daram ' horrible' is written dA^anam, * a mystical 
Terse or ii charm,' from dhar tenere. 

(b) Query Gauda, the ancient name of Central Bengal jBtf. 

(r) In this passage the original is unintelligible, and 1 have resorted 
to my own manuscript. 
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Spell Om 1 1 saliiie BhagmAi, goddess of midnightf 
who delightest in human flesh and blood : who bearest the 
form of darkness, seize on so and so as thy victim. iJi ink 
his hlood, eat eat Ida Uesb, then let him die. Htim, Pha^ 
Sv4h4." 

Let this spell be used in a cemetery and on that night 
the goddess Kiili sliall visibly appear to thee. Tlien satiate 
her with sacrifices of flesh as far as lies in thy power in the 
place where the corpse was burnt and that night shall thy 
foe sink into hell. ^ 

This is the K<ili spell . let it be used one hundred times, 
beginning from the 12th until the 14th day of the lunar 
fortnight, and Kill shall appear before thee. Then appease 
her with sacrifice^ and she shall grant all thy prayer. Then 
you must require of her to appear whenever you desire her aid. 

Let him then perform the rite with ashes and the lamp 
as already directed, and whenever lie wishes it she shall ap- 
pear to him and do all he wishes. 

Otherwise : recite the speU inserting therein the name of 
thy foe. 

Form a paste of human bqpes and recite over it one 
hundred times the proper spell ; then let this be sprinkled 
on what the foe eats or drinks and he shall die in a week. 

Further : the Malayl^ mantra^a^ is as follows. It is most 
potentw It is as follows. 

"0ml hxam hram, glaum glaum, Swinefiused goddess: 
seize on such an one, seize him, seize him as a victim ! drink, 

drink his blood, eat, eat his ftesh. O image of imminent 
death, Bhagavati of Malay/ila, hum, glaum, pha^, Om 1** 

Use this spell a thousand times and it shall be effective. 
Then specify the name of your enemy, strip yourself naked 
(«) MuMfra here mrans a ma^cal fonnulii, 
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and recite the spell iu the elder house^a^, and it shall cause 
hk death within a fortnight. 

FtoGure the bones of a por^aiyan and say the spell over 
them on a Wednesday, and"biiiy them in the house of yourfoe : 
his entire house shall die and he himself shall be left ahve. 

Fom an image with wax in the fbnn«fttune enemy : take 

it in your right hand at night and hold your chain of beads 
in your left haiid. Then bum the image with due rites : 
and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight, and he shall 
sink into hell. ^ 

Bead over this spell in the presence of the Mothers (i. e., 
goddesaea,) and say I will come when the time approaches* 
Then when you require their aid recite this spell a thou- 
sand times, whereupon the goddess will appear and certain- 
ly will do as thou desirest. 

Bedte it a thousand times in a cemetery and your enemy 

will perish in a fortnight. 

Take a bone from a butyial ground, and recite the spell 
a thousand times over it, and throw it into your enemy 's 

house ; and it shall cause his min. 

♦ 

Then form on image of wsa(h), touch it with your hand, 
recite the spell a thousand times, and bum it with mould pro- 
cured from a funeral pile, and it shall cause the death of the 
enemy. 

I will next explain the EanQi^taka process of causing 
death, invented by A'dinatha; which, O goddess^'oj, is in- 

faliibitt if recited in a cemetery, 

« 

(a) Jjeshtli4g4r6 means ' in the elder house,' but perhaps is an error ; 
hem manuscripts here coincdde. 

(A) Though this is written in Smskrit verse the Telngn woidntfim 
for wax is inserted. 

(c) Throughout this chapter, which is in Tcrse, the words O goddess, &c. 
are inserted to make the metre complete, and sie needless in a tnuuktioQ* 
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"Cm iiiiiji ijlaimi, Ghost I who delightest in human flesh 
and blood, and eatest the honeyed cake ; destroyer of thou* 
sands I devourer of numberless living creatures, devour so 
and so ; devour him, driiik hisblood! eat, eat his flesh ! Ha! 
hau, hian, phat." 

This supreme spell is to be recited in a cemetery; the sa- 
crificer must be naked; he must stand on a shroud, and 
fiicing the south. In the wane of the moon he must com- 
mence it, and continue through the fortnight, reciting the 
spell in the order called The Dark Path. Then shall the 
queen of demons obey his call and com? surrounded by her 
ghosts. She will ask him what he requires, and he must 
say. The death of my foe. She will graciously reply that 
she will bring it about. She will immediately undertake it. 

Tlien let the .sorcerer fraiiie the name of liis enemy into 
a spell, and thus bring about his death by reciting it one 
hundred times. Of this there can be no doubt 

I vrill next describe the Andhra mantras [or, spells potent 
in the Telugu country] wliich were composed by A'diuatha. 

Spell: '* Ombrim glaum^Lady Bhairava^a/ who destroy est 
the times of destruction, who art adored by hosts of potent 
devils ; wh<5 joyest in human flesh and blood, approach ap- 
proach, come eunie to me, hum, pha^, Svahd.." 

This spell is to be used commencing with the name of 
Bhairava, and shall gain all power over spells. Repeat the 
name of your enemy and recite the spell a thousand times. 
Be he rich as Kubera (god of wealth) he shall sink into 
poverty. 

This spell beginning with the name of Bhairava is to be 

recited: and wlicu the })roper time is corne recite it with the 
name of the enemy. This is to be recited 1,000 times and 
it shall cause his death in a fortnight. 
(a) Lit ' Fomiidahle', a iwme for 'Durffi^i'^Xi. 
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1 will now state the spell used in the countiy of Ghuijara 
(GKizeiat) composed hy A'dinatha. This is a spell most po- 
tent to cause death. Let it be kept most secret. 

Spell. (Same as given above with a mere variation in 
words and order). 
Rule (same as above.) 

Then oiier a fowl with wine, flesh, kc., in a cemetery. 

End of Chapter Tenth. 

Charms used for vanquishing an enemy. Cm nomo, kc., 
as above.^ 

Salutation to £ili as above. 

Eat my enemy b liesh, drink his blood. Hum pha(, &c. 
(Thus far is in Sanskrit — then follows, in Telugu). 

Let this speU be recited 128 times, and throw a stone 

from the top of the house ; it shall cause the death of your 
enemy. 

Another spell. ** Logic is chiefiy used in the north, &c. 
&c.," see page 2. 

(The remainder of this book is merely a repetition of the 
first pages. First comes the Kerala (or Malay%) spell. 
Then the same pages are again copied to the end of CShapter 

Tenth). 

True transhbtions as &r as the original is intelligible. 

G. P. Bjrown. 
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Itermrha on the Sanscrit MtmuBeripia m Madras by Db. 
Qeorq Buhler, Profeaaor of Samkrii in ike MphUutone 

College, Bombay. {a) 

nnH£ Government of Madras has made praiseworthy efforts 
-■- to bring under the notice of Orientalists and to fiunli- 
tate the use of the splendid collections of Oriental USS. in 

charge of the Board of Examiners. We now possess two 
volumes of a Catalo^e Eaisonnd of these collections by the 
Kev. W. Taylor and the first part of an alphabetical catalogue 
by Kondasvdmi Ayyar. The laigest portion of these MSS. is 
in Sanskrit, and to that portion, as I cannot dadm any 
knowledge of the Dravidian languages, I shall confine the 
following remarks. 

The Madras library has the advantage of possessing a 
very large number of Sanskrit MSS. In &ct there will be 

found few libraries either in Asia or in Europe which can rivaj 
it in this respect. But it is not only the number of granthas 
(1249) which entitles the library to rank amongst the 
firat : the quality of the books is equally remarkable, and we 
find among them a very large number of hitherto unknown 
Works and some which w^ere thought to be lost. In Yedic and 
Vedantic literature there is a fine collection of Upanish- 
ads(6), — ^the largest known. It contains as many as one 
hundred and eight books designated by this name, most of. 
which are accompanied by commentaries. It is true that 
only a small portion of these Upanishads can be regarded as 
part of the (;ruti, the ancient Veda-literature. Most of 

(a) A Catalof^ue Raisonn^ft (sic.) of Oriental Manuscripts in the librarj 
of the (late) College, Fort Saint George, now in charffe of the Board of 
Ex«miners. By the Rev. WilUftm Taylor, Madras, voL x 1857, voL n, 1860. 

An Alphabetical Catalos^ue in tlie Vernacular and Englisli characters of 
the Oriental Mannseripts in the library erf the Board of Examiners, pre- 
paicd by order of Government by T. S. Coudaswaini Ayyar, Librariaa 
MSS. hl)rary, vol. I. Madras, 18GI. 

(b) A class of wntuigs whoso olneci is iq dlseoTer the KCsei sense of 
the Veda— Ja/. 
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them are written in the interest of sects and are consequent- 
ly of comparatively modem origin. But though this be the 
case, and though we already possess good editions and trans- 
lations of the old TTpanishads, the value of the Madras collec- 
tion still remains very great. It will furnish materials for the 
further restitution of the texts and commentaries of the 
edited Upanishads and most important contributions to 
the history of the religious development of India. 

Among the other works forming part of the Veda we 
meet witli the two unknown names qi Brahmanas, Aahtaand 
ChBidi(a), But we do not learn from the Catalogues to 
which Veda and 9&kh& they belong. 

The number of books belonging to the Vedangas seeins 
to be comparatively small. There are however some in- 
teresting worii:s. The copy of a Yajurveda-prdii^^hya, 
whether it belong to the White or Black portion of this Veda, 

will be a welcome addition to the cxceeilingly scanty stock 
of coiiipositions of this class. Two other books, the Qixk- 
chand^8i(?) and the Udochhadara(Q vyakhy^na likewise 
seem to rder to Vedic grammar and may furnish new infor- 
mation on this difficult subject. 

Amongst the Smartasiitras, the Apastambha-giihya auJ 
dharma deserve to be noticed, as MSS. of the former^6j 
have not been found elsewhere, and only very few copies 
of the latter are known. 

In post-Yedic literature nearly all branches, with the ex- 
ception of the Sahkhya and Yoga philosophy, are well re- 
' presented. There are good collections of MSS. of the Epic 
poems, the E&vyas» the Purftnas, Dhannagftstras, tales and 
fables, as well of the works on science and Mlm&ihs& and 
Nyaya philosophy. 

(a) Vol. I, p. 197, II, p. 312. 
(If) Since I wrote this two copies of this work haie been obtaiued in 
the Deklmn. 

10 
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Some other classes of books deserve the particular atten- 
tion of Orientai scholars, as they contain large and import- 
Mkt additions to the hitherto known stock. Firstly, 
amongat the diamaUc compoaitioiui we find no less than 
eighteen titilea of new plays, moat of which even were not 
known to exist. I here give these titles in aiphahetical or- 
der and as spelt hy Mr. Taylor 

1. Ananga BrimhAvidyaTilftaaitt (read Bcahmavildaa) 
Gat R yoL II, p. 363. 

2. Ananta jivanam Itjy Atreya-Varata(?)-cavi I, 82. 

3. Jagan mdhana (fragment) 11^ 43. 

4. OamaJina Calahamaa II, 36& 

5. Laeahmi-svayamvajMn (read Laxmtav&yamvara) hy 
Srinivawa Cavi I, 81. 

6. Misra hh4nam (read Mi9rabhaiia ?) by Gunda Kama, 

II, 363. 

7. Mucundinanda bh^am (read Mxikundananda bhana) 
by Mucunddnanda II, 359 or according to II» 363, 368 by 
06a pati (read KH^ipati)* 

8. KaraclbBura vy4yoga by Diierma cya vidhavaji(?) 
1, 12 or according to II, 42, 360 Dhermasi]ri(?) 

9. N^gdnanta (md Nliginanda) by Sri-Harisha (fri- 
Haisha) I, p. 82. 

10. NMyani-TiHSsa n<taeam(?) I, 81. 

11. Prahasnam (read Prahasanam) II, 360. The true 
title is probably left out, aa Prahaaana ia the name of a daaa 
of dramatic compositiona 

12. Prasanna lUghavam by Jayad^va» I, 82,11, 48, 359, 
360, 401. 

13. Ranga nitlia prahasnam (read prahadanam) by Kan- 
ganat'ha, II, 368. 

♦ A copy which Utelj came into my hsMi showA tliat it was composed 
by KA^Ipau. 
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14. Sankalpa R{\ry6dayam (read suryodaya) by VfidanUl- 
ch^a U, 35d and (Ski I, IB, U, 361. 

15. Soma vallica yagilnanta Pmhasana-niitacam (die) by 
Bindima Cavi I, p. 82, entitled also Soma vali prahasyanam 
(read valli prabasanam) by Dindima Cavi otherwiae known 
as Arana giii nit'ha (f ) 1, 834. 

16. Subhadra-dhananjaya nataca by lUma cavi I, p. 81. 

17. Vasantatilakambfa&UL By YaxBd^usbirya 1, 87, 223, 

333, II, 363, 364. 

■ 

18. VentsaUsa prahnammi (leg. prahMannm) II, 86S. 

Copies of some of these plays are known to exist else- 
where. The FkttaaimarrftghaTa is Ibuiid in the libraries of 
Oxford and Oalcutta, «■ well as the Nligananda and Sam- 
kalpa sfbfyadaya. This play, as well as the NarakAsura 

badha, the Vosantatilaka, Mukundfi.nanda and Mi(;rabb&- 
na, is known also in the Mahratta countiy and Qujerath. 
A porticuliur interest is attached to the LaxmisvayamTanK as 
we ftre told in the Yikramoira^f • taad elsewhere^ that the 
first Hindtk drama composed hf^ Bharata and acted in India's 
heaven bore ibis name. It would be interesting to learn if 
this Lasmi-svayamvara of (^linivisa has any claim ^ anti- 
quity and Gcm have given rise to thia legend. 

Not less interesting than the plays is the collection of gram- 
matical worka Besides a good assortment of the more com- 
mon bookB» it appeals to contain one new work, or as it would 
seem, a number of fingmenta, of the grammar of ^Akat&yana. 
This grammarian is older than the other writers on gram- 
matical subjects, whose works are kno\ra at present. He 
is quoted in the Prati^akhyas, in Ydska's Nirukta and in 
PAjj^ini's grammar. It is evident that the recovery of hia 
writings would cany ua at least one step forther in the know* 
ledge of the history of Indian grammar. It would give ua 
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material assistance in tracing the development of this im- 
portant branch of Hindii scieniCe. It could not fail to throw 
at the same time light on many difficult and highly interest- 
ing questions regarding general Sanskrit literature. I add 

a iiat of the MSS. of these works as giveu in the Catalogue 
Raisonud 

1, Zak^tayana vyakaranam (Qakat^yana-vy&karanam) 
*'It contains sutras, brief aphorisms with vrutta (read 
vritti) amplification (aic)." Cat K 1, 34i8. 

2. Zakat^yana do. 1,349. 

Sacatayana vydkyanam, a commentary on the sdtras 
of Panini (sic) by Sact^yana (sic) I, 353. If tlie book is 
really composed by ^Ika^ayana the description must be 
wrong. 

4. Gana pattam, lexicon, by Sto,ttdyaiia (read Ganap&- 
tha mascuL) I, 399. The description of the work must be 
totally wrong, if the work is really a Ga^aplLtha- For Gaiia- 



(a) Regarding gakatdvana, the following extract from a letter, dated 
MaY 29nd 1863, from Professor Goidstiickcr to the Editor, will be 
perused with interest. " Before I oliat with you on our and n>y doings in 
this part of the world, let mn allude briefly to the immediate cause of tins 
letter, I mean the great and iiiystmous ^ika^ayana. Tlmt Ur is great, 
no believer in the eight books of ranini can doubt without (aiuua^ himself 
with heresy. Tor fimi mentions him, as his P»tafijali says, pujdri/Mm, 
•*to do him honour*'— and P&Tini oan do no h<.nour to a lltt'e jnan. Tins 
iiivsterioustiess, however, is another affair, whi-ch 1 will explain t() you, in 
order to obtsun light from J ou. ^dkatiyaua is a family namyvhich may 
belong to more than one personage. One such grMmmaiian is named by 
the author of the Gaijaramamahodadhl I mentioned^ the fact^, nud the 
importarce iittached to ^Akatiyana's name in my " Panii'i, &c." p. 177 
ff., but on examining closely all the passages of that work, 1 arrived at 
the conclusion that this ^akatayana very probably cannot have been the 
predecessor of rariiui. A giammur of Qakatayana in S iuskrif , but m the 
a^nminable Hala-karn#i'a-characters, is amoniist the palm-leaf M>S. of the 
India Office. I have had a number of passages copied from it for me-- 
and the result of my investigations is that this 94ka!;&yana too, is noi the 
one mentioned by Pdnini- The last hope is therefore your Qaka^avana at 
Madras ; but as the MS. of the India Office comps, I beUeve, likewise 
from Madras, I greatly apprehend that both may contain the &ame work.'* 
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pdtha i& tlie name for the lists of words conipreliended un- 
der the several rules given in the grammar. 

Besides these two classes of works^the books on the doctrine 

and history of the various Hindu sects cannot fail to excite the 
greatest interest. As many of these originated in the South 
of India> it is not surprising to learn that Madras is richer in 
the writings of Sectarians than any other library. We find 
there numerous works ascribed to Qankarach^r}'a,RamAnuja» 
RanianaiKla.Madhvacharya and other heads of sects, together 
with the commentaries of their disciples, as well as numerous 
tracts on the ritual and history of the sects in question. Many 
of these works are at present unique, and should the time 
come, as we trust it will, when the now neglected last stage 
of the religious development of India, shall again engage the 
attention of Oriental scholars, we shall -have to look to the 
collections of Madras chiefly for further information on the 
history of the fall of Hinduism. 

Finally the catalo2:ues themselves call fur some lemorks- 
Regarding the Catalogue Kaisonnee (sic) of the Rev. W. 
Taylor, little, unfoitunately, can be said in its favour. No 
scholar can agree either with the general principles of the 
work or with its details. Each volume of this ctMogae 
comprises a distinct collection, the first that of the East- 
India-House, the second that of tiie Donative MSS." The 
MSS. of each collection are divided into families- accord- 
ing to the materials on which they are written. Next, those 
of each family are sub*divided according to languages, and 
those containing works in the same language according to 
the characters in which they are written. Then only fal- 
lows the arrangement under general headings according to . 
the subjects of the works in aipkabetical order, and under 
each the MSS. are arranged according to their press-maarks, 
separating those of the same book frequently by great dis-* 
taiices. This scheme is certainly ingenious, but most un- 
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pleasant for those who have to use the catalogue, as it gives 
much trouble to find what one wants. The different copies 
of the same work instead of being arranged together are 
scattered in six, seven or more places. Thus in the first vo* 
lume the MSS. of the Amnrakosha are entered at pages 24, 
109, 110, 111, 140, 243, 244, 245, 393-396, 598, 477. 
Unquestionably it would have been more rational and practi- 
cal to have arranged the Sanskrit — ^without taking into 
account the materials on which, or the characters in which 
they are written, — according to the branches of literature, to 
which they belong. In each cl;i8a tlie works then ought to 
have been placed in chronological order, or in the positions 
assigned to them in the Hindti system of literature. Thus 
the first heading ought to have been " Yedic literature," sab- 
divided in the following manned A. Bigreda^ I, Mantra- 
samhitH II, Brfthmanas, III, Aranyakas, IV, Upanishads, V, 
Qixa and Prati(jakhya, VII, Chandas VIII, Ka^a, ^I'^^ita 
Qrihya and DharmasCltras, IX, Jyotesha, X Annkrama- 
nis and Pari^ishtas, B. Yajurveda, I, Taittirtya, II, ^hikla, 
G. Sftmaveda^ D. Athftrvaveda Each of the divisions B I, 
B 11, C. and D must be sub-divided just like A, and ailer each 
work its commentaries and Paddhatis should be. arranged. 

But one would not quanel with the reverend gentleman 

on account of the irratioTKil arrangement of the MbS., if he 
had only chosen his ' subject-matter" divisions properly, 
and consistently placed the same books in each. Unfortu- 
nately the confusion becomes perfectly bewildering through 
his total neglect of these two points. Firstly, we have a 
heading " Miscellaneous," under which a very large number 
of fragments and often entire books of the most diUbrent 
branches are jumbled together. This division occupies nearly 
one-seventh of the whole space allotted to the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the first volund and one-fourteenth in the second — in all 
96 pages. Secondly, the same branch of literature is fre- 
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quently given under different headings. Tlius Mr. Tayhji* 
sometimes comprises the law-books undi-r " Dlianiia^aus- 
tra^" XI, p. 12, sometimes under 'Law," XXI, 392 and 
Bometimea under "Smriti," I, p. 184 Kay, he eren gives 
the works on Rhetoric written in Orantha characters 
and belonging therefore to the same subdivision under 
two different headings — "Art of poetry" and " Rhetorical," 
1, pp. 72 and 165. Thirdly, several headings are so badly 
chosen, that it would have required greater care and 
attention than Mr. Taylor seems to be able to bestow on 
his work, to prevent confusion. Besides the heading: " Ve- 
dantic" we find also "Advaita" and " Tatva Metapiiysics," 
besides three general headings — ^aiva and Vaishnava, and 
Qakti, we find Sectarial-PolemicaL Now '*Advaita" is 
one branch of Yedftntay and Tatva Metaphysics, a monster 
invented by the Kev. gentleman, and the Qaiva, Vaishnava, 
Vira-^aiva, and (/akt;i systems are just as well " Sectiirial,'' ' 
and nearly all their works are " Polemical." It wjus therefore 
wrong to make these divisions at all, and the result has been 
that works of the same class are scattered under three or 
four headings. In a similar manner Mr. Taylor gives 
frequently sheading "Romance Historical" and comprising 
the Kavyas ; another " Tales, I, p. 195, II, 298, twice con- 
taining exactly the same description of works and several 
times the same books, which were before arranged tinder 
" Romance Historical.'* 

Sometimes also Mr. Taylor contracts two or three headings 
under one. Thus we find " Veda, Vedllnta and Upanishads" 
now under one heading, now separated : I, p. 66, Vedan- 
tic and p. 67 Vedas or Upanishadas^^aic^ ; p. 196 Upanishadas, 
p. 198 Yedantic, p. 205 Vedas or comment on them : p. 306 
Yedantie, p. 308 Vedas or Upanishadas : II, p. 311 Veda and 
Vedanta, p. 350, Vedas and Upanishadas. 

Another frequent inaccuracy is that copies of the same 
work are entered under two ditlerent titles. For instance 
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we find the Vedaiita pari bhasliya (read pari bbA-slia) II, 
p. 12 under " Vedauta" and II, p. 20 under Advaita : the 
Viusaatatilaka, I, pp. 87 and 223 under £rotic;' 1, 133, II, 
363, 364 under " Diamatic" : Ohambu (leg. Ghampu)— iAm&- 
yana I. 80 under '* Dramatic" 1, 175 under " Komance," the 
ItihfUa.vimuchhaya, 1, 83 under " Etliicah" I, 193, 302 under 
"Tales:" thf» Scfuida upapuranani (sic) I, p. 291 under 
" Pauranical/' I, p. 300 under " Saiva Sectarial" etc. Other 
books are arranged under wrong headings, e g. I, p. 11, Sr&d- 
dhavidhi by Aba^stambha-muni, (read Apastamba) under 
Dharma^&stra, whilst it belongs to '* Ritual I, p. 3, Sancalpa 
Sui yodaya vyakyauam (read vy^khyHnani ; under" Ethical'' 
whilst it ougiit to stand under " Dramatic," 1, 108 : Naityika 
mantra vyakhyanam under " Incantations,'* whilst it belongs 
to ''BituaL" I, 66 and 67, four copies of the Madhvavijaya 
under " Vedantic,'* which ought to stand under ^'Sectarial," as 
the work describes theUfe and opinions of Madhvacharya, 
the head «»f the Brahmasampradayis. These few specimens 
will give the reader an idea of the chaotic confusion pre- 
vailing throughout the work. 

But this is not all we have to say against Mr. Taylor s 
Catalogue. The introductions to the " generic" headings in 
the pre&ce, the descriptions of the books are full of the 
grossest &ultB, inaccurate and unscholarly. What must we 
think of the Sanskritic attainments of the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
when we see him translate (1, 19G) the title of the well- 
known Bnhad&rapya or Brihadlbraqiyaka by " tha vj^eaMmjg 
fiyneir whilst it means the great ftra^yaka^ i e. the portion 
of the Veda to be recited in the woods ? or when he tells us 
about the same work I, p. 197 : " the writer is said to be 
Brihadara^ya Rishi" ? In another notice of the book he 
correctly names Yljnav&lkya as the supposed author. Fur- 
ther proofs for our assertions are found in the following 
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Vol. I, 12, Vyayogacya nfitacam (read Vyayog&khya ni|a- 
kam) where the proper title Narak^suravadha has been 
omitted. Vy&yoga is the generic name of a class of diamasw 

Vol I, 93 and 140 we road, No. 1882 Siddhanta Idlum- 

udi vyiky&namj by Priirudlia manoramld" (read manoramft). 
Here the title of this commentary on the Siddhftntakanm- 

udi, Praudhauianoi-ama, has been mistaken for the author's 
name. The author xa Bhat^jidixita, who commented on 
his own work, the Siddhftnta-kaumu^i 

Vol. I, p. 67, Mr. Taylor makes the extraordinary state- 
ment, that the " Taittlrfya-samhitA, relates to the Yujurve- 
dam" (read veda:, masc) The i^t is that the Taittiiiya- 
saihhiti IB the first part of tiie Black Yajur-Vedaw 

In Vol. I, 114, No. ISOa and p. 118, No. 1898-1<)00, p. lir, 
No. 1828, the term NyAya is constantly translated by 
" knowledge or wisdom," though it never has this meaning, 
and iur these titles apparently signifies " Nyiya philosophy." 

Vol. I, 199, 1. 6 £ a, Vi9ishtMvaita is translated "almost 

advaita." It means the doctrine of unity (advaita) with 
attributes (vi9ishta). 

Vol 1, 116, No. 1900 " Ny^adipaprabha (prabh&), torch 
of knowledge (?) being a commentary on a work entitled 
Sashadhara, or the " hare-bearing moon — on logic." Here 
we have another quid pro quo. Sashadhara, or more cor- 
rectly ^agadbanK is the name of an author, who wrote a 
book entitled Ny&yadipa or Nyiya^&strad^ika. A com- 
mentary on this work is named Ny&yadfpaprabhft, illustra- 
tion of the Nyayadipa. This fault is so much less pardon- 
able as Mi\ Taylor himself states all this coiTectly on p. 
1 1 1 , No. 1901. 

Before conduding this Hst of specimens Mr. Taylor's 
Sanskzitic attainments, the reader^s attention should be 
directed to a passage m the " Introduction" to the article 
Veda, where the Rev. gentleman gives some specimens of 

11 
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tlie " VedA langnage'' tranflcribed according to ** the Jone- 
9MJI orthography/* He cites three passages of the Kig- 

veda, one from each volume of Max Miiller's edition. It 
will be enough to reproduce only one, the second, and Mr. 
Taylor's remarks, which apply to this in particular as well 
as to all three. 

We read in volume II, page Ixxxi : — 

Tattrftisha sukre prat'haxna 
Yo jl(ta prat'hami sana k]iibidey6 devan kiatuni parya 
b*h4ihat— 

YaBya sushma dodaai ab'hyaaet^ nrpmasya maha sa jaaa- 
sa danda— 

Tah j&ta riva pratliams}i---maiiaJdian---deTah — devan — 

Eratona— pari — aVhushat — 
Tasya — sushmat — rodasi dati — ab'hyasetam — nrinuaaya — • 
maha — sah — -janaiiha — danda. 

Volume JI, p. 469. 

Then follows the passage from Max Milller^s Eig Veda, 
V. Ill, p. 949, and Mr. Taylor goes onto say : It^ndll thus 

be seen that the compoHition is evidently designed for mea- 
sured iatonation by more than one person ; and with re- 
curring aUiteratian (as to words and letters) of a peculiar 
kind." 

I can only gather two things from these quotations^ 
firstly that Mr, Taylor cannot properly read the Devanagaii 
characters, and secondly that he does not understand a sinr 
gle word of the passages which he quotes. In order to 
prove the first charge let us go over these lines, which, 
as they stand, are juat a.-> little Sauykrit ■iis Taliil iau. In 
the first line we have Tattraisha for tatraisha, sukre for 
a^kte, prathama for pra.tham&; in the second, prathami for 
prathamo, sana khibidevo for manasvln devo, devan for de- 
ykn, parya bh^hat for paryabh^hat, and after jl>ta eva is left 
out; in the third line sushma doda^i for 9Ushmadrodast. 
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'\rmnasya for nrimnas3ra, maha for mahnd,, janasa for jaoAsft 
danda for indrah : in line 4 j4ta for j4tah, riv* for dva^ 
mft.TmlrKfi.Ti for matiasy&n, devan for devftn : in line 5 rodase 

dati for rodast iti, nrinnasya for iinmiiasya, maha for mah- 
iA>, janasha for janasah, danda for indrah. Now it is very 
carious that all those letters or groups of letters, which Mr. 
Taylor mistakes one for the other, kte and kre and 

ma and sa l^T} Bva-and kha and 

da and i and ra aud e and mi and mo 

and ift^) bear in Devan&gaii some resemhlanoes to 

each other. This ftict, I think, strengthens our hypothesis 
regarding the origin of these little mistakes. 

Now for the second charge, Mr. Taylor does not seem to 

be aware that the words " tatraisha sukte prathama" do 
not belong to the text of the Veda. They are the commen- 
tator Sayana's and mean : Here follows the first verse of 
the hymn." 

Secondly, as Mr. Taylor speaks of " the alliteration (as to 
words and letters) of a peculiar kind," it appears that he 
was quite ignorant of the fact that in this, as well as the two 
other passages, he has copied the •same verse twice ovbb» 
first in the Samhitdp&tha, where the words are connected, 
and next in the Padapatha, where the words are exhibited 
separately. Sapienti sat 1 

Another class of mistakes occurs in the spelling of the 
names and Sanskrit words. We find quite absurd and un- 
grammatical foims, like Bralimam for Brahma (base Brah- 
man) karmam for karma (base karman), patam (neuter) for 

pada (masc.) vatam (neuter) for vada (ukisc), Bhattoji dik- 
shada for Blm^tojitMLshita, kuvalaiyanantam (neuter) for 
kuvalayl^nanda (masc), Appiya dikshada for Apyaya dik- 
shita etc. On the first five pages of Vol. II, we counted 
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upwards of forty such blunders. Owing to this inaccu- 
racy it sometimeB becomes impossible to make out the cor- 
rect form of tlie nama It would therefore seem that not 
all these mistakes are mi8*prints " which can be readily oor* 
reeted by an intelligent person with a pen" (Vol. II, pa^e 
xciii). One must, however, admire the ingenuity and lufty 
moral tone of the excuse that follows : " A list of errata, 
besides being unsightlyi has the disadvantage of implying 
that there are no other errors ; which never can be safely 
asserted and should not be implied*' 

The description of the external appearance of the manu- 
scripts is likewise inaccurate, so much so that it would be 
iuipos^sible to identify them. Frequently the number of 
leaves is not mentioned. We miss the notice of tlie dates 
when the manuscripts were copied, which is generally given 
by the copyist The description of a book as " long and 
thin** or "medium length" etc. is useless. The correct 
plan, whicli has been followed aliout a dozen times, would 
have been to give always the exact measure by inches or 
by the numbers of lin^ and syllables. Besides this, the 
first and last line of each book and chapter ought to have 
been quoted in full, without which a manuscript cannot be 
properly identified. 

In fine I can only regret that so viuch time and money 
should have been expended in order to produce so untrust- 
worthy and unpractical a catalogue. In order to find out a 
single work it is often necessary to go over the whole cata- 
logue, and when it is found one is frequently brought to 
doubt its identity. Under these circumstances I cannot 
but express the wish, in which every Orientalist will join, 
that the Madiiui Government may complete its generous 
work, and engage the services of some really sound Sans- 
krit scholar to prepare a catalogue which will satisfy the 
requirements of modem philology. 
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The alphabetical catalogue of Mr. T. S. Kondaavimi 
Ayyor likewise calia for a few remarks. It has be^ made 
up apparently witb the help of Mr. Taylor's catalogue and 
consequently shai^ a great many of its &ult8 and deficien- 
cies, such JUS wrong titles, douWc titles for the same work, ect. 
It is likewise not free from mis-spellings and ungrammatical 
forms, though on the whole it contracts &.youiably in this 
respect with Mr. Taylor's work. Its worst fault is, that it 
systematically departs from the principle of alphabetical ar- 
rangement, if one volume includes moT-e than one work. 
We should advise Mr. Kondasv^imi Ayyar to alter this in the 
following volumes, otherwise his work will be of little value. 



^lAember 1803. 



On ihe liadraa Survey of tJu Southern HtamM, hy N. R. 
F0G8OK» Esq., f. b. a. s., Qowmmmt Astronomer. - 

4 complete survey of the heavens, shewing in clear and 



^ well-arranged maps, every star visible at the date of 
their construction down to a faint order of brilliancy, has 
in all ages been an evident and pressing want, but one 
which, until within the last few years no astronomer ever 

attempted to RU])})]y. By some it may have been deemed a 
piece of drudgery unworthy of their higher capabilities, 
while others, less ambitious and therefore better fitted for 
80 vast an undertaking have held back, probably overawed 
by the very extent of the task before them. Its import- 
ance cannot however bo overrated, and its accompliiiiiment 
wiU do more to facilitate the labours of future observers 
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than any other event recorded in the annals of tho science. 
Numerotts atlases and catalogues of stars have been made 
within the last half centnry, but tmtil recently, none which 
could be re!:^ardf;d as faithful and iihlubitable ropresentn- 
tions of the heavens at the date of their construction. Ce- 
lestial charts were formerly made by merely plotting down 
observed stals from known catalogues, without subsequent 
telescopic revision. As may be readily imagined, map.s so 
formed aboanded "wit'.i omissions and errors ; stars being 
Frequently inserted of a ftxinter class than waa intended for 
the limit of magnitude, while numerous brighter ones were 
left out altogether. The great catalogues, and most espe- 
cially the zone observations made under the direction of 
the eminent astronomers Lri1;in(l(\ Basse!, and Argelander, 
comprising above one hundred thousand different stars, 
valuable and accurate as the two latter series especially are, 
give no definite idea of the stars actually visible with a 
telescope only two inches in aperture. A survey, woii/hy 
uf being so c:illed, must be so scrupulously revised, that no 
single star exceeding its stated limit in briiliaiicy shall be 
omitted; and the fact of an object not being inserted 
therein, must be proof of its inferiority to such photometric 

limit at the time tlie survey was made. Unless such ac- 

cui'acy can be ensured, the whole is coinpanitivcly of little 
worth ; but with patience and perseverance the desirutl 
result, though confessedly very laborious, is neverUieless 
^attainable. 

Considerations of tlii^ nature induced the distinguished 
Director of the Royal Observatory at Bonn, to survey and 
map the entire northern hemisphere, including all stars 
down to the 9J magnitude, and aided by his well-trained 

assistants, the enormous t^i.^k was conH.lcted in less than 
flight ycai-^?. I'l oiessor Ari^elander and hid staff commenced 
operations in Uie spring of 1852 and concluded the requisite 
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ubservatio&s in IQb^, having entered down the positionB of 
above three hundred thousand stats between the equator 
and the north pole. This crowning act of a career, the 

most energetic atid brillianfcly productive on record in the 
history of prnot (cmI astronomy, was acknowledged by the 
Koyal Astrononiiool Society of Liondon, by the award of its 
gold medal, in February last. 

In the year 1854, Mr. Canington, then the possessor of 

a well-equipped [private observatory at Redhill, commenced 
•A siirvoy oi a more limited portion of the northern heavens; 
viz., that within nine degrees of the pole. His noble con- 
tribution to astronomical science comprUed not merely the 
mapping of this most difficult portion of the hemisphere 
to a much fainter limit than in the general survey of Pro- 
fessor Argelander, but also the ar-cnrate incridinn observa- 
tions of 3,735 stars, none less than three times each star. 
Aided only by a single assistant»this labourwas accomplished 
within the short space of three years. He too, in the year 
1859, most deservedly gained a recognition of his valuable 
services by the R. A, S. similar to that since rendered to 
Professor Argelander. 

Other portions of the heavens have been more or less ac- 
curately mapped by various observers, chief among whom, 
and indeed first in the field, stands our well known English 
astronomer J. R. Hind, whose comprehensive series of edip- 

tical charts has don^' so much towards the discovery of the 
minor planets and of new variable stars. It is to be hoped 
that the few remaining numbei-s of his series yet unpub- 
lished will be speedily forthcoming. These charts are confin- 
e<i to within three degrees north and south of the ecliptic, 
and contain stars down to the eleventh magnitude. Ec- 
liptJcal chai ts liave also been formed by Monsieur Chacor- 
ttac, of Paris, formerly at Mariicillos by Mr. Graliam, at 
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Mr. Cooper's Obserratory, Markree Gastl^ Sligo ; and by 
the wiiter at the Badoliffe Observatory Oxford. 

* 

Thus, while the polar and zodiacal portions in ]);irtic\ilar, 
and the northeru hemisphere in general, have been explored 
l)y Argelander and others, no steps had until lately been 
taken for similarly overhauling the southern hemisphere. 
That task, precisely similar in its nature and extent to Pro- 
fessor Argelander's in the north, I have formally undertaken 
at the Madra'? Observatory ; and though from not being 
able to turn my undivided attention thereto until another 
work, an " Atlas of Telescopic Vcmahle Stars" now in hand 
has been completed, and also from the climate of India 
being less suitable for bodily exertion than that of Europe, 
the Madras Southem Suj \ ey v/ill probably bo longer in 
hand than Professor Aigelander's was, it was nevertheless 
commenced on January Ist 1863, and will I trust be com- 
pleted by me, if blessed with life and health throughout the 
required number of yeais. 

It has been suggested, that, since the polar portion of the 
•southern heavens is not visible at Madras, the work should 

be divided between this and some southern observatories, 
but against this proposal I beg to enter my most earnest 
and decided protest ! All members of the Indiau Service 
must at some poiod or other of their term take leave of 
absence to visit a cooler climate, and when such change 
becomes requisite in my own case, I purpose to visit Aus- 
tralia or the Cape of Good Hope, and having all previous 
preparations duly made, there to complete the few southern 
maps not observable at Madras. While the southern nebulae, 
double stars, and the polar region ofEst ample choice of 
unappropriated pursuits, it would be a pity to see the 
same undertaken in unfriendly rivalry at ditlerent observa- 
tories ; while being first in the field, I pledge inyseii never to 
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retire therefrom unless compelled to do so by failin^r health* 
Wherever else therefore a partial survey of the southern 

hemisphere may be ottempted, it must be at once clearly 
understood that it is independent of the Madras Survey. Be- 
fore leaving £nglancl, at the close of the year 1860, my inten- 
tion of extending Professor Argelander's great work south- 
ward was well known to and warmly approved by Mr. Hind, 
Mr. Carnn[,'ton, Admiral W. H. Smyth, the Revd. R. Main, 
and many other leading scientilic friends, and my promise 
was given to the Government of India to begin the work 
with as little delay as possible. The dilapidated state of 
the observatory, the overwhelming arrears of^eteorological 
and magnetical reductions, and the general inefficiency of 
the means at my disposal, all combined to render delay in- 
evitable ; but it is with much pleasure I am now able to state 
that, thanks to the lively interest taken by His Excellency 
Sir W. Denison in the promotion of science, thorough renova- 
tion of the buildings and revisiDo of the staff of assistants 
have been sanctioned, and that such improvements have 
already been more or less completed aa will prevent further 
loss of time and will tend greatly to increase the activity 
and efficiency of the observatory. 

Lastly ; it is with the warm approbation of Professor Axge- 
lander himadf that I am now proceeding with the exten- 
sion of his northern survey in the opposite hemisphere. I 

feel most deeply indel)ted to him lor iaany vahiable hints — 
the ripe fruits of his vast experience — with which he has 
&vored me in prompt reply to my appeal for such assistance. 
Nothing could however be more contrary to Professor Arge- 
lander's own wishes and judgment, than that an observer in 
a totally different climate should be forbidden to exercise 
his own discretion and compelled to make the southern 
survey a mere copy or continuation of that executed at Bonn. 
Yet such has been laid down as a rule for the contem- 
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plated opposition portions elsewhere provisionally allotted. 
It is as well at once to disclaim any such intention on my 

own part. The scale of projection, and as .1 matter of course 
the magnitude of the stais in the Bonn charts, will be moat 
strictly adhered , to, but certain other points of departure 
appear to me desirable ; and having had more than a dozen 
years' practice in every detail of celestial chart-work, (at first 
under Mr. Hind himself, the chief English authority in all 
sucli matters,) I feel perfectly justified in adopting my own 
methods and arrangements for the accomplishment of the 
heavy labour before me. While gratefully and eagerly 
profiting by tire able counsel afforded me by Professor Aige- 
lander, Mr. Hind, and outers I may 9te fit to consuU, un- 
sought recommendations from inexperienced hands will be 
utterly disregarded, and viewed only as intrusive and un- 
welcome, from whatever source they may emanate. 

The following is a brief outline of the scheme of the Mad- 
ras Southern Survey. 

Number and Arrangement — ^The charts will be seventy- 
nine in number; each only half the size of one of Arge- 

lander's. They will overlap one degree in declination at 
the soiitlieiii limit, and the same quantity forward in 
right ascension, but not at the opposite edges. Dividing 
the whole hemisphere into five principal sections, the ar- 
rangement will be as follows : 



Chart 
Number. 


Limits of 
South Declination. 


1 Width 
in R A. 


1 to 24 


0 0 


h. m. 


0 to 21 


I 4 


25 to 48 


20 to 41 


1 4 


4y to C)G 


30 to 61 


1 24 


67 to 78 


60 to 81 


2 4 


79 


One ctrcumpolar chart of 10° radius. 
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Preliminary Meduistions. — ^The catalogues from which 
the chief mass of fundamental points will be derived M 
those of Lacaille, Taylor, Weisse's Bessel, and Oelizen's Ar- 

gf lander. Every available star will however l e reduced up 
to the adopted epoch, from every accessible known catalo* 
gne, and the whole will be collated, to form the separate lists 
of zero stars required for the zones of the respective cliarts. 
This is unquestionably the most tedious part of the whole 
undertaking, but far lighter for the southern hemisphere 
than that which Professor Argelander and his staff must 
have <^one through for the northern portion. Apart from 
the necessity of such a reduction for the zero points of the 
survey zones, the complete revision thus afforded of all re- 
corded positions of southern stars is in itself a %ork of much 
importance at the present time. 

Instruments employed and mode of using tiiem. — So long 
as it remains in my possession, the exquisite five foot Smy- 
thian telescope, the property of Dr. J. Lee, F. R. s. of Hart- 
well, originally made for Admiral W. H. Smyth, may be re- 
garded as the standard instrument with which the survey 
is intended to be made. In case however of its being re- * 
called, I have had the object glass of the old Madras Transit 
instrument, 3*94 inches in clear aperture, mounted upon 
one of Trough ton and Simms's universal equatorial stands ; 
and though inferior in quality to Dr. Lee's telescope, its 
somewhat larger aperture entitles it to rank as a secondary 
standard. Dr. Lee has most kindly lent me liis instrument 
ever since the year 1857, and I doubt not that in considera- 
tion of the important service it will render if employed as 
proposed, he will, with his characteristic readiness to en- 
courage every scientific undertaking" which gains his appro- 
val, permit me to retain it on a much longer loan. 
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Although a five foot telescope is to be regarded as the 
standard size for the survey throughout, others will be fireely 
employed ; experience having long shown me the great ad- 
vantage derivable from the use of different sized telescopes. 
For the broadest zones, and finest moonless nights, a 2 | inch 
aperture, fitted on to the universal equatoreal stand before- 
named will be employed ; while for moonlight nights, and 
zones at low altitudes, the Lerebours' equatoreal will be used. 
The eye will always be previously prepared by first turning 
to the nearest variable star map in my *' Atlas" at about the 
same altitude, and carefully remarking the appearance of 
the comparison stars of well known magnitude as given in 
such map. Zonos may tlius be taken within very few de- 
grees of the Ijprizon, with ease and tolerable certainty ; and 
presuming that the observer has the magnitude scale of the 
five foot pretty well impressed upon his memory, the use of 
another telescope simply demands the allowance for differ- 
ence of penetration due to the various apertures, computed 
by the formula: M — m:=5 (log. A — ^log. a) — m which M 
and m stand for the apparent relative magnitudes of the 
same star seen through the apertures A and a. Thus ; a star 
of the 9 0 magnitude in the five foot, another of the 8 4« 
magnitude in the smaller telescope, and a third of 10 2 mag- 
nitude in the Lerebours equatoreal, appear all equally bright, 
under similar atmospheric conditions, and near the same al- 
titude, when viewed with magnifying powers also propor- 
tional to the aperture of each object glass. The powers 
employed are from ten to twelve times the aperture of each 
telescope. The reticles are all of one fonu : a thick vertical 
bar, one edge of which bisects the field of view, leaving the 
preceding half clear, for the better estimation of magnitudes. 
Horizontal bars nin across the following segment at inter- 
vals of five minutes of arc apart ; the central and every 
other bar being exactly half, and the intermediate ones one 
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minute in thickness, so as always to be yisible without illu* 
mination of the field. With this reticle right ascensions are 

noted to tlie nearest seroiid of time, and differences of 
declination to the nearest half minute of arc. Greater 
accuracy is neither attempted nor desired for the object 
in view. The usual width of a zone is half a' degree, 
though in certain parts of the heavens in which stars are 
less uumerous than elsewliere,this may be increased to forty 
or even fifty minutes : while on the other Ixand, in more 
densely sprinkled parts, zones of twenty or even ten minutes 
width may be found most convenient 

Although the actual number of starlight nights through- 

out tlie year is decidedly less at Madras than in England, 
their equability and superiority in regard to* clearness and 
steadiness of vision is incomparably in favor of the tropical 
skies. The fine weather comes altogether, from January to 
May, with a few breaks in the later months of the year ; 
and it muot be remeiubored that zoning near the horizon is 
safe and easy here, when iaJblnglandit would be rarely pos- 
sible, at double the altitude. 

Construction and Revision of Charts. — My own practice 
in this matter is, I am aware, quite at variance with the 
views of many who consider duplicate or triplicate zones re- 
<^iii8ite to guartl against errors. I can only express my opi- 

iiion founded upon long experience, that such reobservation 
of the same ground is mere waste of time, and no guarantee 
of the accuracy of the maps. My plan of proceeding is this. 
A zone of stars having been carefully observed, including 
all that time will possibly admit of being recorded as they 
pasH through the field of view, and the reductions to epoch 
havigg been obtained from the preHminary catalogues, all 
stars, new and old alike, are inserted in the manuscript 
chart in pencil t the estimated magnitude being entered 
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against each star. Upon revision, by slowly swjseping with 
the telescope over the zone under examination, with the 
reticle in the field of view, each individual position and 

magnitude is verified, and the magnitude number crossed 
through horizontally, and no star is ever inked in until 
thus checked. Omitted stars are at the same time inter- 
polated differentially, never by eetimaHon, and these again 
await a similar revision on a subsequent night Thus, and 
thus only can I conceive it to be possible to ensure the per- 
fection of the work ; but by strict adherence to this simple 
plan, the omission of astai',or an error of position recogniza- 
ble on the scale of projection employed can only arise from 
gross negligence ; and audi I trust will never be found in 
any portion of the Madras Southern Sturvey. 

PuhluaHon. — ^Lastly ; — as regards the time and order of 
publication of the various charts : — ^partly owing to the yet 

unfinished state of the Observatory, tlie improvements and 
alterations in which are far from completed although con- 
siderably advanced — but chiefly from the priority due to 
the Variable Star Atlae, which it is now hoped speedily to 
have out of hand, I scarcely venture to expect that the first 
issue of a Survey Chart can be ready under two years from 
this time. The repairs and the atlas once completed, the maps 
will however make rapid progress, and they will be published 
as finished, regardless of numerical order. Nos. 3, 4, 15, 1 6, 
19, 20, 62, 63 and 64 are now in hand, though but littie haa 
been done at any of them in the way of actual observation. A 
complete though necessarily very condensed star-catalogue 
will accompany each map. The final revision will in no 
case be entrusted to another, so long as I possess health and 
energy to accomplish it myself. Numbers 1 to 24 will pro- 
bably be the Icut to appear, as they require by far the great- 
est amount of labour, both preliminary and throughout their 
construction ; while their want is in a great measure already 
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supplied by the Berlin Academical Charts, the flouthem 

halves of which fall entirely within their limits. 

N. K P008OK. 

Madras Observatobt, \ 
D§eember 1868. I 



On the discovery .of Two new variable Stars, 6y N. R. 
PoGSOM, £SQ., F. B. B., OovemTMnt A^rorumur, 

ri^HE search for new minor planets maintained during the 

past year with the Madras equatoreal, altliuugh not 
successful in its primary object, has nevertheless been the 
means of adding to the list of recognised variable stan, two 
interesting members hitherto unknown. Trusting that a 

brief account of these discoveries will not be out of place in 
the Madras Journal, the following particulars have been 
communicated. 

The first, now known as U Scorpii, waa detected on the 
^ 20th of May 1863, shining as a star of the ninth magnitude, 
in a spot in which no such object had been previously 
recorded, though most carefully watched in each successive 
May since 1854. Micrometrical measurements from an ad- 
jacent known star at once proved its fixity, and thereby 
suggested its probable variability. The following evening 
sufficed not only to confirm this impression, but also to 
show that the new variable was one of an extraordinary 
character, changing in brilliancy with a rapidity equalled 
only by one star of a similar nature, discovered by Mr. Hind, 
in the constellation Qemini, in December 1856* £ight 
days later, when last seen, U Scorpii had diminished to 
below the I2th magnitude, or leos than one-eeventeenth of its 
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brilliancy on the 20th. Full moonlight prevented any fur- 
ther records of the vanishing star, but taking advantage of 

a very fine interval darinL"" the totality of the lunar eclipse 
of Juno Ist, its invisibility was satisfactorily established ; 
and though sought for on every suitable opportunity 
throughout the following five months^ it has not since re- 
appeared. 

The light comparisons actually made were as follows : 

1863 May 20th 9'1 magnitude. 

2l8t... 9-6 

„ 22nd 101 

„ 24th 10r> 

25th.... 110 

26th 11 "4 

27th 11-9 

„ 28th 122 „ 

Of the other new variable, situated in the constellation 

Sagittaiius, little more can be said than that it was first 
seen on July 19tli 1863, as a somewhat ruddy star of the 
magnitude ; and that from then until the present time it has 
slowly and steadily diminished to the 12th magnitude, or 
one twenty-fifth of ita greatest recorded intensity of light. 
Dates of its actual invisibility in previous years cannot be 
furnished as in the case of U Scorpii, but if visible at all 
it was most certainly less than 11^ msgnitude on August 
30th 1859 ; on July 22nd, and on August 7th 1860. 

The approximate positions of the two new stars, reduced 
to 18G0, are : 



» 



South DMlinstion 

O I * 

17 33 21 
17 12 11 



U Scorpii... 
T Skgittarii, 



Idght Btngo. [Bight Aoeendon. 

; A. m. s- 
9-5io below l.^'dmagoitudel 16 14 25 5 
8*5 to 12D „ I 19 < 9-4 



N. R. PuasoN. 

Madras Observatoby, ) 
December 1863. | 
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(hi tvH> Manuscripts of 'Omar Khayydm's QiLatraina, 
By J. H. Abthub Bbanson, Esq., Baati^er^law, 

WE have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
those to whom the poetry ofthdLucretiAii Khayyam 
may be a subject of interest to two miumscripts nov in 
the possession of our Honorary Secretary. One of these 

is peculiarly well worthy the attention of Persian 
scholars, inasmuch as it contains two books of the Poems 
of Naziri (^^^J a poet whose works are rarely to be 

met with and of whom consequently very little is at pre* 
sent kxkowufa). Had the manuscripts come earlier to our 

possession we shoidd have been glad to have thrown 
on this almost unknown poet and his works what new 
light we could have gathered from the perusal of the 
two books of his poons in Mr. Stokes's manuseript 
We tare amdous however to lose no time in bringing to 
the notice of those who may have great ir capabilities and 
more leisure the MSS. now under consideration. Such re- 
marks as a necessarily hasty inspection suggest to us, we 
here place before our readers. 

In the first of these MSS. we find the two books of 
Naziri which, as well as the quatrains of 'Omar Khayyam, 
are on paper and bound together in one volume measuring 
5^ inches by 10 and containing 217 leaves. 

On the flyleaf is a note in Persian to the effect that the 
volume was bought at the Naw^b s auction on 29th Eajib 
1275 H^ra^ and on the first page of the manuscript is the 
mohnr cf the unfifffcmiate 'AU Hussain Khfo Thaj ul TJmra, 
the son of Umdut ul Umra and grandson of Wallajah. 

(a) Is tliis 'Naa8€r Khosrou' of whom D'Herbelot (ed. 1697) writes 
* ascicu Puete Persien, dout les Vers spiritueds and devotd, sont souvcut 
oitez par les Contemplati&. II en s fiat de iiH 'bem tni U Beirut* and 
SOX U solitude/--^. 

13 
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Of Nazfri's works thete axe here, as we haye said, two 
books *'The KuBsaid" and « The DIwIil" (^j, I ^ UiS) 

The manuscript is in Shikasta and bears evident marks 
of not having been written by a Persian. If we may ex- 
press an opinion without going farther than the appear- 
ance of the writing, we should say that it was written some- 
where about the middle of the last century in the North- 
West. Of the time at which Nazirf wrote it is hard with- 
out a thorough examination of hia poems to speak with 
certainty. A glance at the headings of some of the Kus- 
said shews us first an ode in praise of Qod and the Prophet, 
next twelve odes to the twelve Imlbns (Nasfrf was a 
Shiya), and then follows an ode to Abd-ul Muzufiur Jalahl 
Udin Akbar Patsh^, and this is followed by several odes 
to <Abd-ul lUhim Kh^-i Khan (the Khin of Khdns i, e. 
prime minister) of Akbar. This would lead us to the con- 
Ghudon that this writer lived about 300 years ago; but 
there is little doubt that a careful perusal of his writings 
will ctiisiiy set this point at rest. 

Of the quatrains of 'Omar KhayyUm which are bound up 
with these two books of NazM's it is to be remaiked 
that the manuscript is incomplete, breaking off at the catch 
word of the 802nd quatrain. This tact would lead us to 
join issue with the Calcutta £.eviewer who says of 'Omar 
" eveiy other poet of Persia has written too muchi even her 
noblest sons of genius weaiy with their prolixity. The 
language has a &tal facility of rhyme, whicli mak es it 
eaaier to write in verse than in prose, and every author 
heaps volumes on volumes until he buries himself and his 
reader beneath their weight Our maAbamaticiaii is the one 
solitaiy exception. He has left fewer Hues than Gray." We 
are however unwilling to differ on so husiy an inspection of 
this manuscript from the careful reviewer whose opinion we 
have quoted. The inexcusable failing of oriental copyists. 
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which leads to constant repetition of a £Etvourite quatrain 
may and probably will account for much of the great dis- 
crepancy which here appeai-s. Concerning the other known 

MSS. of 'Omar Khayyiim, the f()llowin<r will be found in 
pages YIII and IX of Major Evans Bell's reprint ; 

" 'Omar has never been popular in his own country, and 

therefore has been but charily transmitted abroad. The 
MSS. of his Poems, mutilated beyond the average casualties 
of oriental transcription, are so rare in the East as scarce to 
haye reached Westward at all, in spite of all that arms and 
science have brought tons. There is none at the India 
House, none at the Biblioth^que Imp^riale of Paris. We 
know- of but one in England, No. 140 of the Ouseley MSS. 
at the Bodleian, written at Shii-az, A. H. 866 (A. D. 1460). 
[Qamn de Tassy has a copy of this MS. at Paris.] This 
contains but 158 Bub4iy&t. One in the Asiatic Society's 
Library of Calcutta, (of which we have a copy) contains 
(and yet incomplete) 516, though swelled to that by all 
kinds of repetition and corruption. So Von Hammer speaks 
of his copy as eontainiug about 200> while Br. Sprenger 
catalogues the Lucknow MS. at double that number. The 
scribes, too, of the Oxford and Calcutta MSS. seem to do- 
their work under a bort of protest ; each beginning with a 
Tetrastich (whether genuine or not) taken out of its alpha- 
betic order; the Oxford witii one of apology; the Caleutta 
with one of exeeration too stnfad for 'Omar^s, even had 
'Omar been stupid enough to execrate himself" Then, in 
a note, is the tbllowing ; " Since this paper was written we 
have met with a copy of a very rai e edition, printed at 
Calcutta in 1836. This contains 438 Tetrasttchs with an 
appendix containing 54 other not found in some MSS.'* 

The quatrains are also in Shikasta, and, except to one 
well accustomed to this style of writing, there would be 
some difficulty in getting through a few of them. 
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We min here the anonymous (irefiiMse which heralds in 
the quatrama in the Oalcutta MS. the following trans- 
lation of which is given in the sixth and seventh pages 

of Major Bell's valuable reprint : already cited. " It 
is written in the ohromcles of the ancients tliat this king 
of the vnae, 'Omar Khayyim, died at Naishi&p^ in the 
year of the Hijra 517 (A.D. 1123), in seienee he was unri- 
valled, the very paragon of his age. Khwdjah Nizdmi of 
Samarcand, who was one of his pupik, relates the following 
stoiy : " I often used to hold oonversations with my teacher, 
'Omar Khayyibn, in a garden ; and one day he said to me, 
' my iomh shall he in a spot, where the north-wind may 
scatter roses over it.' I wondered at the words he spoke, 
but i kiiew thcit his were no idle words ; years after, when 
I chanced to re- visit Naish^p^, I went to his final resting- 
place, and lo I it was just outside a garden, and trees laden 
with fruit sferetehed their boughs over the garden-wall, and 
dropped their flowers upon his tomb, so as the stone was 

hiddeu under them.** 

The Secretary has also shown us a second MS. on paper 
containing 122 pages, and written lately in Madras. Ghreat 

credit is due to the scribe, Muhammad Wazir, for the ex- 
treme care and clearness with whicli he lias executed his 
task — a credit which he is unwilling to bestow on the 
copyist of the MS. which was his mriginai, for at page 118» 
after the pre&ce which we have just cited and whieh he, 
following the copy from which he has transscribed, places 
at the end of the quatrains, he has the following : 

J^o>- \ ^ ijyii^ s^J] aS 

4l&Ui ^^*iiJt Juki Aifty ^^mb/| 
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jji*^ Ksy. J^^ ^ fijJs ^aJGu. 
;.l 1^,^*1 ^^i^y^ jL* fc-^f 

]^ j^^j^jS^x,, j] Ji^^J 

But in my humble opinion the MS. from which 1 have 
copied this is by MudAmmad Hunafa-ul-Huesalni, who^ by 
his mode o£ writing does not appear to be a native of India*. 
This MS. appears to liave Iseen written 108 years after 
the above date [A. D. 1123]. The greater part of the qua- 
trains abound in errors and beyond this many are the 
qnatraans of others, as Ufid &c., some of which contain even 
the titular names of the poets who wrote them, and in many 
the scent and flavonr of the learned 'Omar are absent both 
from the hinguiige and the metre. Bat as 1, the humble 
copyist^ was highly desirous to collect his Honour's elegant 
quatrains, I have taken an exact copy of them as also of 
the account of his life that was written at the end of the 
same. With respect to sneh quatrains as seemed wholly or 
partly to be the productions of other poets, I have noted on 
the margin the names of the poets who appeared on refer- 
ence to some biographical works to be the authors thereof. 
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Afi to the quatrftins the authors of which 1 was from clerical 
or other errors muible to discover, I left them untouched 
ajnong tli( poems of the honoured 'Omar, without any of my 
notes ; but it is easy for an intelligent and candid man 
who hsm had an intimate acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of his Honour to decide at once whether or not they 
are his admirable poems. The following aie a few qua- 
trains which appear to me to bear the impress »f the mint 
of *Omar." 

Of this as of the other MSS. we eannot at present give 
any thing like a particular accoimt. It contains 563 qua- 
tndns before we come to the anecdote and comment which 

we have copied : following the above note are 31 further 
quatrains. 

J. H. Akthub Bbanson. 

February, 1864. 

[Note by the Editor.} The private reprint by Major 
Bell mentioned by Mr. Branson consists of fifty copies 
and appeared at Madras towards the end of 1862. It 
contains, first, " Rub^y^t oif 'Omar Ehayy6n» the astro- 
nomer-poet of Persia, translated i^to Englid^ verse" (Ifon- 
doD, Quaati^ 1859). The translator, Mr. Edward Fit0- 
gerald, already renowned loi liis version of six of Calderon s 
dramasfaj, ha« here, we venture to say, for the first time 
produced an English mjetiical version of an JBastem poet 
woi^y Hi the same time of the poet himBotf and of the litera- 
ture to which that poet has been introduced. Here again 
we find the same puiity and vigour ol" language which have 
been admiringly dwelt on by Archbishop Trench when deal- 
ing with Mr. Fitzgerald's (kild&ron; and the tiresome effect 
produced by the arrangement olf the Persian original, in 
which the quatrains follow one another without regaid to 

(a) London 1853. See as to these Archbishop Trench in his Hfi^str 
Dream, 4rc» Loudon 1856, pp. 120, 121. 
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sense, bat merely Eicoording to alphabetic riiyme, id avaided 

by the device of striugiug the selected verses into a kind 
of eclogue. 

After Mr. Fita^gerald's poein the reprint contains the note 
by If. Garcin de Tassy 'sur lea Bubdi'yat de 'Omar Khay- 
yam/ Paris, Imprimerie Impdriale. 1857. Then comes the 
ai^ticle on 'Omar which appeai'ed in the CaUmita Review, 
No. LIX, and is obviously by the same masterly hand as 
translated 'Omar^s RvbdfvyaL And lastly we find 'some 
more of 'Omar^s Quatrains/ few or none of which had been 
• previously rendered into English metre. The versions of 

quatrains in question have at least the merit of literaiity. 

I. 

I dashed my clay-cup on the stone hanl-by ; 
The reckless frolic raised my heart on high : 

Then said the shards with momentaiy voloe : — 
*' As ikoUt was / onoe— thou shalt be as 1." 

Annihilation makes me not to fear : 

la truth it seemt more sweet than lingering here : 

My life was sent me as a loan unsought t 
When pay-day eomes I'll pay without a ^r. 

Has God made profit from my ooming f Nay. 
His glory gains not when I go awagr* 

Mine ear has never heard from mortal man 
This ooming and this going, why are ths]r* 

I'd not have oome, had this been left to me : 
Nor would I gO| to go if I were free : 

Oh best of an, upon this lonely earth 
Neither to oome nor go — ^yea Not to Be 1 

I came not hither of my own design, 
And I shsll go some day-— -no choice of miss : 
My graeeful msidsn, gird thyself and serre ; 
We must wash down this earthly care in wine. 
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Ton heaven for our roin— youw and mine, — 
Bolls on to wreek our being— yonra and mine. 

Best on the giaee, dear Lore— it won't he long 
TQl grass grows out of oar dnst — ^yonra and mine. 

Alas for me t the Book of Youth is read, 
The fresh glad Spring is now December dead : 

That Bird of joy whose name was Youth n flovrn— 
Ay me, I know not how he came or fled 1(a) 

Thou art the Opener, open Thou the door : 
Thou art the Teacher, teach my soul to soar : 
No human Masters hold me by tha hand* 
For they are mortsi— Thou for evermore. 

III. 

In school and eloistar, moique and hM^ one liea 
Adread of Hdl, ona dreama of Paradise : 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord 
Have sown their hearts with snehlike fantasies. 

Ah strive amaiit no human heart to wring \ 
L/et no one feel thine anger burn or stin^ : 

Wouldst thou be lapt in long-enduring joy, 
Know how to suffer ; cause no suffering. 

IV. 

This is the time for roses and repose 
Beside the stream that by the meadow goes, 

A friend or two, a Lady like a rose, 
With wine^ and none to heed how MulUs praae. 

Come hiring that Bnby in yon crystal bowl, 
That brother true of every open soul : 

Thott knowest overweU, this life of oors 
Is wind that hurries by— O bring the bowl 1 

With loving lip to lip the bowl I drain 
To learn how long my soul must hei e remain. 
And lip to lip it wLispcr?, while you live 
Drink, for once gone you come not back again(6).*' 

(a) Cf. /KM ^ ivoip hrni* Bion. d. 

{b) Cf. Olivier Basselin, Fmm 4t Vire XTIT, 'Les moris ne hoivent 
plus dedans la sepuiture.* 
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Sweet ain are blowing on the rose of May ; 
Sweet eyes are shining down the gsrden gsy : 

Aught sweet of dead Yestreen you cannot say— 
No more of it— so sweet is this To-day ! 

This flask was once a lover like to me, 
Lost ia delight of wooing One like thee ; 

And lo ! the handle heie upon the neck, 
Was onoe the arm that held her neck iu fee. 

Your love-nets hoid my hair-foraaken head, 
Therefore my lips in warming wine are w»d : 

Repentance born of Reason you have wrecked. 
And Time has torn the robe that Patieiioe made. 

V. 

Khayyam, who long the tents of Science wrought, 
To Sorrow's fumaee hath at last been brought : 

Fate's shears have cut the tentropes of his life : 
Hope's auctioneer has knocked him down for nought. 



Description of two Manmcripts in the Library of the 
Mad/raa Literaary Society. — By the Editob. 

1. 

No. 205 a small quarto, on paper, entitled " A Compend 
of MisceDaneous Laws of Siam" pp. XII and 147 con- 
taining ten lines to a ])age ; in Siamese witH the excep- 
tion of the Tahle of Contents, which is m English and 
as follows : — 



Xntroductiou ^ 1^ 

Section I. Regarding trespass of cattle ^ 2,8 

Section II. Trampling another's gniiu 8,9 

Section III. Regarding injuring another's cattle when they 

trespass 9,11 

Section TV. The manner of estimating damage to fields tres- 
passed upon 11 

Section V, Driving cattle thro' other people's grounds 11,19 

Section VI. He that keeps pigs must keep them in a pen and 
he that raises rice must fence it. The consequences 
if they doTi*t. Grain ex,pQsed without protection. Un- 

fenced grain, &c , 12,15 

U 
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Pages. 



Section VII. Eelling trees on other's grain or pulling it up- 
treading it down by fishing among it, &c 15 J 6 

Section VIII. Tmiling down grain bj drawing ft boat over it... 16 

Section TX. Fence-stealing... 16 

Section X. Stealing unreaped paddy, reaped paddy and gathered 

Section paddy 16,17 

Section XI. Stealing paddy aftei it is tliresked... , 18 

Seetion Xlt. Stealing paddy under pretext of cutting grass 18,19 

Section XIII. Stealii^ yokes, plougbs and rakes 19 

Section XTV. Scparatiiiu^ paddy trailed together.... 19 

Section XV. Stealing the King's Rice 

Seetioji XVr. Stealinf^ water from anothers paddy field. 20 

Sect ion XV' II. Stealing rain water, &c 20 

Section XVIII. Stealing water and causing a blight 20 

Seotion XIX. Fishing and causing a blight 90 

Section XX. Stealing earth from paddy field. 81 

SeeyoD XXI. Destroying fences Sl,22 

Section XXII. Plunderiug a man of his plough 22 

Sect. on XXIII. Ploughing a field just sowed 22 

Section XXIV. Ploughing fields of growing paddy 22 

Section XXV. Planting in another man's field. ... 23 

Section XXVI. Ploughing over fiehls —already ploughed 23,2* 

Section XXVII, Plundering utensels (sic) as plough spade 24 

Section XXVIII. Harrowing down furrows 84 

Section XXIX. Retnoving I^indmarks * 84 

Section XXX. Ploughing over one's lines.... 

Section XXXI. Heclaiming lands which bare long biid waste or 

been occupied by the King. 25 

Section XXXII. Buruin^i: a man's paddy 25,26 

Section XXXIII. Puliuig down a lodge in a field 26,27 

Pari Second. 

Introduction 27,8 

Section I. Intrenching on anotbers ground and closing access 

or egress 28,29 

Section II. Doing the same ignorantly ,„.„ 29 

Section IIL Doing it with connivance. 30 

Section IV. Doing it after being warned against it 30 

„ y. Buying such grounds « 30,31 

The preceding sections relate to fields and caltiToted grounds ; 
^ those which succeed, to bouse lots and gardens. Also 
to pretences of claim to other peqiles goods— com- 
mitting goods in frnst, or pawning them. ........ 31,32 

The king owns all the lands (last line) 33 

If a person encloses and cultivates a place and afterwards is ab- 
sent Ifoni it for years, on business for the king — it 

most be given up to bim on his return , ... 3-Jl 
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But if he is goue 9 or 10 yearb, it may be given to aaother person Pages, 
to live on. still, if he has planted fruit-trees, or made 

embankments, he must be paid for them „,.,. 35 

A person's begging a resideucc for 1 or 2 years. 35 

Do. for a longer time than 3 years 3d 

Section I. A penon takes up and ciiltiTBtes inwte grounds, his 

taxes leodtted for one year 37,38 

Section II. Clearing uncultivated lands which have an owner'" 

and then claiming them . 38 

Section III. The Donor of a house, &c. can rcclaitn it after ihc. 

Donees death, but if bother (**<;.• le//. boihtlic) Donor 

and Donee are dead Hie Donor's relatives cannot 38,39 

Section IV. Renting water privilegesfa^, under 3 years or over 39,10 

Section Y. Eenting a hoQae, fte. for 1, 8, 3 or more yean 40 

Section V'l. Kenting paddy fields. 41 

Section VII. Failure of engagements in reni» 41,42 

Section VIII. Mortgaged lands 43,43 

Section IX. Sclliug lands, which afterwards are claimed by ano- 
ther person 4$ 

Section X. Buying water privileges fields, &c. for a iiuiited 

period with a deed 43 

Section XI. Recording deeds... 44 

Section XII. Begarding the claims to property given by the 

King 44,46 

Chaptbb Snd. 

Intvcuchmuuis on others rights 45 

Section !• Purchases where the person intrenched upon knows 

it, and fails to notify 43.46 

Section II. The person notified is obstinate 46,47 

Section III. Hedging a person in by building on both sides of 

him to his serious detriment 48,49 

Section IV. Intrenching where no serious consequences follow. 49,60 
Section V. When the trespasser (sic) is uncertain about his 
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(a) From this expresuon w« may perhaps oonr.ladc thnl lin: scribe, Mr. J, T. Juues, 
was an American -^Mi- 
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J. T. Jones. 

Deemhr 9M, 1835 

n. 

Folio, on paper, entitled * Dictionuaire Tamil, Fran9ois Par 
Le B. P. Louis Notal De Boubzes, Miaaionnaiie du 
Madiir^/ pp. X and 770^ 46 lines to a page : the prelEace, ' 
with all its faults of spelling, accentuation and punctua- 
tion, is as follows : — 

Ce Dictionnaire contient en pr. lien les tennes qui se tronvent dun^ 
le Dictionnaire portagais-Tatnul, a la reserve de qudquea una, qne j'ai 
devoir rcjetter commc fautifs, ct de tres bas usage, et de qofllqaes aulres 
qn'ilestais^ de supplier ea le formant par les regies, il se pourra fatro 
que j*en aurai mit encore qiielqnea nna par megarde. il sera ais6 de les 
ajouter. en 2* lieu, oo troave dans oe dictionnaire la pluspart des tenues 
contenus dans les 5 dictionuaires du pais. Ces 5 dictionnaires sont le 
^WMffih [^Diodgaram] qui est le plus anciea de tons. le 0eeasQ 
[Nigati^'] qui est le plus Tameux, 3«- le e.(f)^Q#ireu {.UrufafolJi qui eat 
le plus eoiut. 4^ le i^Aseoih [iVi^bm] qni est le pins ^tendn, 6* 
^sffirfi [jfyaradi] qui est le moins exact. 

Be ces sources vient oe grand nombre de termes, dont ce dictionnaire 
est compost, nombre que parroit encore plus grand, qn'il n'est en 6ffe 
par les variations d*orthographe qui obligent sonvent Ik placer nn mime 
terme en 3 et 4 endroits diff^rents. Cette multitude de mots ne doit 
pas pins nous Affrayer, que nous ne nous dffirayons du gnnd nombro des 
mots latins qui sont dans Gabpin, on n'est pas obIig6 ^lea s^avoir tons^ 
mais il est avantageux d'avoir un livre, o& I'on puisse trouver la signifioa- 
tion de ceuz qn'on ne s^aii pas encore ^ quand on les trouyc, soit dans Ic 
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discours, soit dans Ics ' livre? •. C'est ponrquoi je sviis persuade qu il aura 
plus a ajouter {"t cc diciiouiiairc, ([m'?i y rrtrancher. Le R. P. Antome de 
Provence, aatour du dictioimairc Portugais-Tamul, a rejett^ les termes 
podtiques, par ce qu'ils sout de pcu d'u^age, il devoit done, ce meaemble, 
i^eiter par U m&me raison, quanbile des termes Samoiueroiitam [sam- 
&k|tam], oa GnmtboniqiieB qioi toni aosai peu d'uMge, qua les poetiqaes, 
ou 8*il a retenu oaix oy, paroe qu'ils* soni ncoeaaairea pour entendre lea 
ouvragea du R. P. Roberl Nobilis, il aemUe qa*il devoit ntenlr les poiitt 
ques qui ne aont paa moins n^cessaim pour e[n]teiidre les livres du pajs 
qui pr^sqae tous ^ni es vera. 

A.U terme Tamul souyent ajouti la roaui^re dont il i*hmt en Sa- 
mousoioutain. Ce qoi m'a oblige k le faiio est P paroe que o^eat tou* 
jours petite erudition de s^avoir, et qu*ils aont lea mots Samonacroutams 
et comma ila s%oriront en oette langue. 9^ paiceque selon las lettres, 
dont un mot a'eorit en Granthontque, la prononeiation Tamule ne laisae 
paa de farier un peu, je dis un peu, car il ne faut pas ciotre que lea Ta- 
•muls gardent tout a fait la prononeiation aamonsoroutam. pour oette laiaon 
le'dietionnaire Tamule place la memo l^tre en plusieura endroits dlfl^eots 
par example, il rapportera la lettre u au B et au P, la lettre au D et 
au T. la lettre au C, h I'S &c. en quoi outre que I'auteur s'est tromp^ 
plub d'uac fuis, il a rendu son dictionnaire embarass6; et n'a obvi6 qu* 
a demi a 1' incouvenient qu' il vouloit eviter. Car s'll est vrai que la let- 
tre ^ vg. varie de prononeiation au commeacemeiit du mot suivant la let. 
tre Samouscroutam, il n'est pas moiiis vrai que la prononeiation varie ; 
lorsque cette memo lettre se trouve au milieu du mot suivant la diversity 
des lettres Samouscroutaraes, aux quelles repond la ditte lettre p. La cause 
de tout cecy est, que la langue Samouscroutam a au motns 26 consoanes. La 
pluspart des lances des Indes, comme Telougou, le Canara, le chingala, 
o'lTt rctenus cc memo uombie dc crnsonnes, et voyelies, d'ou vient que le 
Gnnithon se peut fort bien t'crire en Badaga, en Caonaraj en Chingala ; 
au lieu que les Tamuis n'oiit pris (jue 18 consonnes; et ainsi nc pcuvcnt 
ecrire le Samouscroutam avec leurs caracteres ordinaires sans una graude 
confusion, il ; a cbpendant un Alphabet fort approcbant du Tamul, dont 
on se sert au lladur^ pour ecrire le Granthon, et c'est celui dont jo me 
scrs, on peut 1* apprendre tr^s aisemeut autani qu' il est neoessaire pour 
la fin, que nona'pritendons, qui est de spavoir le Tamul, et la cause poor 
quo! la mime lettre Taiie tant de prononeiation, aoit an commeneement' 
soitau milieu de la diotion, et qaelquefois mimo de signification. Pour 
I'ordre des lettres comme cenx qui font des dietionnaires Grecs auiyaat 
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Votdre do I'alpliabit Grec ; oompostnt on dietiomudre Tanml, j'ai oift 
dA?oir suivre I'ordre de ralpbabftt* Tmiiil. Fr^Bque tons ooimeiineiit aujour- 
d'hni, que c'esi le moina embamsant-, et il ne oonle pas bemooi^ de 
s'7 aoeatumer. J*ai xnis i la fin eonmie dknagkm lea lettrea Sanovaoroiit- 
ama ; oeUaa aaulmiaDt, qiii sont presque g^n^ralement re^aes dans le 
Tamnl, leor donne&t eiitEe*eUea le mftne ordre, qu'ellea tiennejit dana 
i'Alphabet Samouscrotitain. 

Comme 1' cr , et 1' aaieiit brerea, acneat bDgiieaf a'^nrenl aTttc-le 
mtsm flgva* il lea a lalla placer aiparement En pr. Ueu 1' cr bxif, et en 
lieu r fr long, mam qne I'a fait Tanteiir de 1' ^Mffvfi Tamn], 
qooiqne cela aoit inoommode, il I'cat eneoie plna de n'avoir pas de mar* 
qnea poar eonnoibre 1' er on P ^ aont br^rea, on longoea. Dana 
qatslquea dietionnaiTes mauaacritB portagaia on a mazqoft lea br^vea et 
les loDgtiea aelon notn mani^re d' Europe. Ilaia lea ooplakea a'y trom- 
pent aitement j'ai o^pendanft oblig^ d'naer de eat artafleei loxsqne 
1' er, ou 1' 9 ae tnmTenl; au milieu de la dioUonnaiie. 

Yona anres dejli remarqa^ oombieii le manque da figme pom marquer 
la lettre loraqu'eUe aoit la eonaonne canae de oonfnaion, j'ai iach^ 
d'y i^medier en mettant ,nn a^ro anr la eonaonne, loraqu'eUe ae doit lire 
aana Jf. vg. uait doit ae lire Pal. et non paa ftUa, au eontndre j'ai aouvent 

Mua nn dtemm anr la eonaonne qui ae doit lira ayeo Avg u&f. doit ae 
lire pakt. La figure ir eat encore plna equivoque, pour enter en partie 
la confusion qu'elle canse j'ai soayent us6 de la lettre ou figure Samoa. 

scroutam t, lorsque c'est un K est marqu4 d'une petite ligne lorsqu'elle 
nc scri qu'a luaiqucr I'A long. 

Pour le aena que j'ai donnd anx termes, j'ai auivi ordinatrement le die- 
tio^naire portugais quand je n'ai paa eu dea raiaona partieuU^s poor 
m'en ^carter, et quant auz tennes qui ne ae trourent paa dana lea die* 

tionuairea da pais je leur ai donn^ le aena que I'osage, et lea genadu 
pais que j^ai consult^, m'ont enseigues. je me aend troinp6 aana doute 
plusieoTs fois. ce aera ^ Toua Ilea R* R. P. P., et Toa aueeesaeura I 

profiter da pea que vous troutON* de bon, et ^ eorriger peu pea ee qae 
voustrouvercz certainement etre d^fectaeux. je dia le mdme par rapport 

aux caufications que j'ai mis a certaias ienaes. Voas entendrez asses que iu, 
signilie UsHit "Rec, ou Erud. d'usageparmi les sjavants seulemeut, que igtt. 
miinc, signilie que ce terrae m'est iocouu, et aceux que j'ai cODSiilt6. Mad., 
Marr,y Trav.^ Com., Malah., marque qne ces tennes BOut d'usage au Ma- 
dur6, au Marrava, a Travwicur, vers Ic cap Commorin, au Malabar. P, 

15 
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Po6t.| qne o*est un terme poeiique plus usiU en poesie que dans U prose 
Tulg«iie. toutes oettes qiudideations ne tout Rullement dm miin inevo- 
cables, au eontraire je oonseille fori k not B> B. P. P. de liie oe diction. 
taSn arec des persoimea inlelligeoies, et de e'en tenir platdt a ce qu'ellea 
diront qu*A ce que j'ai marqn^. Un terme est souvent connn, usit 6, de bon 
usage, honnete dans un pais, qni a 15 licus de hi sera inconnu, inusit6, de 
bas usage, et ma'honnete, aul ant qu'il m'a etc possible |e in'en suis tena 
A I'usai^e du Maclur6. Dans la Mission da C irnatc, il y aura sans doute 
•Lieu dcs Icrraes particulicrs qu'il faudra ajoutur, et qualifier autrement. 

Begardez done cet ouvragc comme une cbouche, il y a beaucoup a re- 
toucher, dana ie cours de ce dictionuaire vous trouverez quantity des 
f antes centre la laugue fran^ise. Ceux qui syauront qu'il y a plus de 
trente ans que je ne parle gu^ que FortugaiSj on Tamul, me le pardou- 
neront aisiment, Yous tronverez aussi quelques mote Latins : qnelques 
UDS me sont echapp^s par Ibabitttde oiij'etois de composer de lamoien 
latin, Je n*ai mis d'anties paroe que le mot fran$ois ne me Tenoit pea, 
d'autre par modeatie pour ne pas user de certaines eipreasiona franQoises 
pen Iionn6tes> dWres par oe quelles m'ont paru plus pr^ciaea et plus 
courles. 

Je distingue eomme trois dialectes dans cettc langue. La pre. d'un 
TamulSamouscroutam pour aiosi dire, te! que le parlent plusieurs Brabmes, 
et Ecrivaina des Princes, qui mettent le plus qu'ils ptuvcnt dea termes 
Granthouiqucs. le R. V. Robert Nobiii suit en partie celte dialecte ; la 2*- 
de Tamul rigide, c'est a dire, de ceux qui n'usent jamais, ou presque 
jamais de lettres Graiithoniques ; qui diront plustot QLDir&-&it) (mokkam) 
que Qicirsb^ih {moksh&m) ^&j<£(^uS (ilakkumi) que sv^^s^PoS (laksbimi) 
etc. Ceux ci suivent exactcment la Grammaire, et encore plus exacte. 
mcnt I'orlhographc Tamulique, et usent volontiers de termes tir6s de 
Lictioauaires du pais,quoique d'ailleurs peu uait^s, c'est le Q^fifiu^Q^^ 

(aen.tamil) ou le Tamul sublime ; la 3'* est la couranle parmi ceux qui par- 
lent bien, conune sont lea Yellales qui ont etudi^, et qui out m6rit6 le nom de 
murpss^jiQ^trifiQetniir (Turattaido^or). Ceux e^ employent sans 
e^rimome les termes les plus dairs, les plus usit^s des autres dialecteS' 
ila reeonDoissent I'usage pour le pr. Mcf tre des laognes, parlant pour Ute 
entendus ils proportionnent la maai^re de s'exprimer k la port6e de ceux, 
a. qui lis parlent, ou pour qui ils composent evitaat, cdpendant de se ser^ 
Tir de termes baa, et impropres. 

Je ciois qti'il est bon, et quelque fois neccssaire dc S9avoir quclquc 
chose des deux premiers dialectes, mais que daus uos discourse duu$ uo^ 
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eiborUtioot, et dans lea livrei qua nous composcii3» c'e»t imiqiiement 
& k S*- que nous de?oiis nous en tenir. Je ne a^ais mdme si le contraira, 
n*est poiot nn artifice da Demon pour empficher que noa livrea oe faasent 
dn profit. Je dia ceey aurtout A Toocaaion d'un lim compost i Cejlam, 
dana le quel I'aatear aemble avoir choiai expria lea termea lea plna oba- 
cara, lea tirani taniftt dn Samonaoroutam, et taiitdt dn Tamul anbltme- 
quoiqu' assea aouTent retonbe dans k Tamil k plna rampant avec 
lieaaconp d'impropri^t^a. 

Jc rapportc ordiuairement les preterits en Q^ohr (ica), et cu ^^Q^eer 
(tten), philot que les pretenls ea Q-ffecr (s6n), et ea ^Qs^oci fss^o), non 
que je condarane ccux cj: mais parcequc les pres. sont plus eleguants, et 
a peu pres aussi claircs. il n'en coutc pas pliu de s'acoutumer au plus 
el^^ant. Je dis le meme dc quelques autres comme de uiriffiQjS&r, 
(partt6n) ^mif J3(»/S^, (valarnd6u), &c. &c. 

Vous trouverez pluaieurs su mirques d'une cioix, c'est une marque 
que eea ^ sont insert poor TEuphonie seulement| selon les regies de 
Portliographe s^avamment expliques dans la Grammaire du E. P. Con' 
stance Joseph Beschi. Si yons trouvez une petite ligne entre deux mota 
Tamulsi c'est marque que poor ne pas faire d'embarras, je me suis dis- 
pena6 de auivie rhorthograph ngoureuse, que tr^s peu de gena obaer? ent ; 
ou bien que oe aont deux mots difi^rents. Si voua troarea une apoa' 
trophe, o'eat marque qa'il ae li^ quelque Miaiou. 

Qnelqne long que aoit oet onfiage^ oe n'eat eependaat qne I'abr^ d'nn 
antze plna long ; oik je narqnoia lea Synonimea, et oertainea ennm^rationa 
qn' on tronve dana ka Diotionnairea dn Paia« oonune k R. P. Beschi ka 
rapporte dana aon diotionnaiie po^tiqne. Jerenvoje aouvent k ce diction- 
naire et a*il amve que ce que ]e rapporte, qn'ona'en tient plnt6t k Ini qn' 
i moi. 

VojI% Mea B. R. P. F. de quo! j'ai cr& devoir Tona av^iar an com- 
mencemeut de ce Dictionnaire ; il ne me reate qu*ik voua Vaffxir, oomme 
je le fais tres humblement, vous priant de vouloir bien me donner nn pen 
de part dans tob N. N. et dana vos travanx Apostoliques. 

LOUIS NATAL DE BOUBGES. i. 
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On the Origin of the Samakrit Lvngueds, By Db. Gxobos 
Btf HLEB» Profeewr of SandBfit in the E^inatone CoU 

lege, Bombay. 

IT IB a widely spread opinion amongst phiiologisto that 
nearly all those Sanskrit letters, which are nsiially de* 

signated * Cerebrals; uwe their origin to fuieign influence. 

. We sometimes iiiid it simply stated, that the Sanskrit- 
jqieaking Aiyans borrowed them from tiie languages of 

' the aborigines of India. Other writers have better for- 
mulated this idea, and supposed that those letters found 
their way into Sanskrit out of one of the Dravidian Ian* 
• guages. The latter opinion is also advocated by Dr. Cald- 
well in his admirable comparative grammar of the Dravi- 
dian languages^ where we find a short and able summary of 
the arguments, which have been or can be brought forward 
for it. In order to prove this hypothesis and at the same 
time to disprove the possibility of the ]>ravidians having 
boxiowed the cerebrals firom Sanskrit, he adduces the fol- 
lowing reasons.* 

1. The cerebral consonants are essential component ele* 
ments of a large number of Dravidian roots, whilst in Sans* 
krit they are mostly deduced from dentals by euphonic 
changes. 

2. If one of the cerebrals consonants have ever been dis* 
covered in any of the primitive languages which are nlated 
to the Sanskrit, vis., the classical languages, the Gothic, the 
Idthuanian, Sdavonianand Zend. Bid Sanskrit, which came 
into contact with the Dravidian and other Scythian Ian- 
guages, abounds with them. 

3. Tamil softens harsh consonants, as sh, which are bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit. If therefore the cerebrals were bor* 

• Comp. Gnun., p. 111. C 
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rowed by the DiaWdiftDs from the Sanskritk Tamil *t least 
"would have altered them. 

4. Tamil, which of all Dravidiau tongues came leaat 
into contact with Sanakrit, uses them most frequently — a 
oireamstanoe incompatibie with the suppoeition of the deri* 

vatioii of the cerebrals from Sanakrit. 

Dr. Oaldwell, I think, has proved two things beyond all 

doubt; IbLly, that the so called cerubrals — or as we shall term 
them henceforth. Unguals — of the Dravidian dialects are 
410^ derived from the ^Sanskrit ; and 2ndly, that they did 
not belong to the original sounds of the primitive Indo* 
European tougusi 

But I cannot allow, that he has established sufficiently 
his own assertion, viz., that the Sanskrit linguals owe their 
origin to Dravidian and Scythian influence. For he ha« 

forgotten to prove, that sounds can be or are introduced 
from one langua^ into another, and to show, how the 
migration of the linguals from Dravidian into Sanskrit was 
effected. As the case stands, a stickler for the purity of 
Sanskrit might start another hypothesis-*^that the Sanskrit 
might have developed independently the sounds in question 
just as the English has done with its palatals. Likewise a 
full discussion of the origin of the laws according to which 
the greater number of the Sanskrit linguals is produced frcmi 
dentals* through the influence of a preceding r, ri, xi or sh, 
would have been highly desirable. LavStly, Dr. Caldwell's 
statements contain a little error in point of fact. He says 
" wync of the cerebrals (linguals) have ever been discovered 
in tmy of the primitive languages which aie related to 
Sanskrit (Indo-European)." This is perfectly true in r^pard 
to \, th, dh, i> (h.) But theSanskrit r, ri, ri and sh are accord- 
ing to tbe testimony ot the grammariaub-and of the 
pronunciation of the 'modem Pai^dits, likewise lingual; 
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the second and fourth of these aounds are found in Zend 
exactly in the same words and forms as in Sanskrit, and the 

first is common to aii tiie Indo-European languages. 

These objections require a fuller exposition. Regarding 
the first point, that the possibility of the borrowing of 
sounds by one language from another has not been proved, 

it would be unjust to throw the blame of so important an 
omission entirely on Dr. Caldwell. It is a common fault 
of comparative philologists that they admit loan-theories 
too easily, without examining the&cts. Max MlUler has 
combated, very justly, I think, the prevalent opinion, that 
grammatical laws can be or ever have been introduced from 
one language into another. Regarding the borrowing of 
sounds, it may suffice for the present to remark that it never 
has been shown to occur in the languages which were influ- 
enced by others in historical tames, such as English, Spanisli, 
and the othei- Romance languages, Persian, iScc. Let us consi- 
der the ca8e of the English. Though half of its words have 
been imported by the Norman race, though most of the old 
Saxon inflections have perished in the struggle between the 
languages of the conqueror and the conquered, though in 
some instances even Norman affixes have entered the organ- 
ism of the original language, the quietism of the Saxon or-: 
gans of speech has opposed a passive and successful resist^ 
ance to the introduction of foreign sounds. The Ei^lish 
has received neitlier the clear French * a,' nor its ' u,' nor iu 
peculiai nasals. On the contrary it has well preserved its 
broad, impure vowels and diphthongs, and it is now as 
difficult for the Englishman to pronounce the French ' a' or 
' u,* as it was for his Saxon ancestors eight himdred years 
ago. But we find still stronger evidence against the loan- 
theory in the well-known fact, that nations which, like the 
Jews, the Parsees, tlie Slavonian tribes of Germany, the 
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Irish, etc., have lost their mother-tongues, are, as nations, 
nnable to adopt unth the words and giammatical laws, also 

the pronunciation of tlie foreign language. They adapt its 
sounds to their own phonetic yyistem, and their peculiarities 
are recognisable even after the lapse of centuries. 

As to the second point, it is certainly not sufficient 
simply to state, that the Unguals wei*e borrowed by the 
Atyans from the Dravidian tongues. It ought to have been 
proved that those conditions, under which alone the intro- 
duction of a foreign sound into a language is imaginable, 
really existed in Sanskrit. These conditions are, that 
a great number of foreign words containing the particular 
letter should first be borro^ved, and that the sound should 
thus become perfectly familiar to the people. It ought 
therefore to have been proved that the Sanskrit al- 
ready in the earliest times, possessed a large number 
of Dravidian loan-words containing Unguals. But such 
an attempt has never been made, and it would, I fear, 
be quite fruitless. Dr. Caldwell enumerates in his list 
of Sanskrit words, which he supposes to have been 
borrowed from the Dravidians, only aixtecii iLOwns wliich 
contain linguals, a^avi, ani or ani, katu and its deri- 
vative katuka, kuti and its kindred ku^ira^ kutera, kutum- 
ba, knni or k^m, kota or ko%^ khatv& and patta or 
pattana * Tivo of these only, ani and katuka, are foimd in 
the Bigveda, which is generally acknowledged to be the 
most ancient literary production of the eastern Aryans, and 
the Dravidian origin even of these two is very doubtful. 
For lj?i» pin of the aade of a cart*, can accord- 

ing to the analogy of pcbni *hand'=pami from the 
root pri, and other8,t be very well supposed to be derived 
from the root ' ar' which, as its causal arpayati and the cor- 

* Comp. Gram. p. i39, ff. 
t See below. 
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responding Qreek verb op*ap^Kw prove most have meant 

ill the primitive Indo-European language ' to fii or to make 
to fit.* The etymological meaning of arni=ani wo^ild there- 
fore be *'a thing to be fitted (into some other thing.") 
(Compare also ara ' a spoke' which is derived firom the same 
root). Ka(u 'sharp' probably stands for kartu, like nftlayati 
for nartayati^ and seems to be derived from the root krit 
* to cut.* 

But even if Dr. Caklweirs oi)iu'Lon regarding the origin 
of all the sixteen words were correct, and even if they wei*e 
found, in the most ancient dialect of Sanskrit, is it likely 
that so small a number of vrords should have caused the 
production of thousands of Sanskrit Unguals ? I think there 
is a better way of solving our problem, and it is indicated 
by the third point which I brought forward against Dr. 
Caldwell's opinion. As the Bactro-Indian language con- 
tained at least three linguaJa, the consonantal and vocalisedt 
'r^ and sh, and as it can be shown that by far the greater 
number of Sanskiit lingual mutes anj nasals is produced 
either by the direct change of 'r,' 'sh' into linguals or by the 
change of dentals into the corresponding Img^n^lg through 
the influence of 'r/ 'xi' 'rf , sh, we are driven to conclude, 
that tlie latter letters originally caused the production 
of tlie lingual t, th, d, 4h, and consequently tJiat lingua- 
lisation is entirely an Aryan proceeding rooted in the 
ancient phonetic system of the language On further in- 
vestigation it will however appear, that the letter 'h' and in 
rare cases also 1' undergo similar changes as r and sh, and 
that in a very limited number of words lin g ^ ^^^g have 
been substituted for dentals without any apparent cause 
whatever. 

I shall now turn to an examination of the £etcts in order 
to show that they fully bear out my assertions. 
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Regarding the relation of 'r' to the lingual mules and 
nasal, firstly it is changed to d, in anadvah, ' an ox.'* This 
word apparently is a compound formed by anas, ' a cart*, 
and vah ' drawing* bom the root, vah ' to cany' to draw a 
carnage. According to the phonetic laws of the classic 
Sanskrit, anas + vah ought to have become anovah. In the 
Vedas however a final s — or, as the Hindii grammarians 
say, a yisaiga — ^preceded by *a and followed by a soft letter 
is frequently changed to 'r/-|* Thus we find usharbudh^ 
'early awaked for ushobudh, vanargu 'a thief forvanogu, 
literally ' going or prowling abuut m the wood,' Anas 4- vMi 
could therefore easily become anarvah and further be cor- 
rupted into ana4vah, as 'r is a lingual and being a soft let* 
ter corresponds to d. The instance is, as &r as I know» 
liSique. Secondly, the consonantal 'r' as well as its two • 
TOCjedised fofms 'ri/ 'rf regularly cause (by assfnulation) the 
change of a following dental 'vl to lingual 'n,' if they pre- 
cede it either immediately or are separated firom it by 
vowels, diphthongs, gutturals, labials, n, m, y, v, h. At the 
same time the 'n' must be followed either by yowels, dipth« 
ongs, or n, m, y, v. The numerous further nl^difications, 
which this rule undergoes, will be found in detail in Benfey's 
VoUstsBndige Sanskrit Grammatik, § 23, ff. It may be 
safely said, that seven-tenths of all the Unguals thus owe 
their existence to the principle of assimilation. 

But there are some cases in which, through further plio- 
netic changes, it becomes very difHcult to recognise that 
a Ungual '9' has been produced through the operation 
of. the above described rule. For according to "another 
phonetic law, which seems to have taken effect only irre- 
gularly in Vedic and classical Sanskrit, but has later 

* Compaifl also Rigvedapraii^akbya L 1, 30, ff. and Benfej*s VoIb> 

tendkfi s?kt. gram. s. 109, A. 2. 

t This explanation of the word lias already been given bj the natife 
grammariaos, See V. 5, ^ruaii. lU- 44. 

1€[ 
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become stringent in the Prakrit dialects, an V immediate" 
ly preceding an *n' must be assimilated to the latter. In 
the Prakrit dialects ol' the diumas an nn thus produced 
mnains unchanged, e. g. ka^po ' the ear^ for karpaf^. InSans- 
krit, however, as well as in some of the Temacnlais, the 
first 11 is dropped and a preceding short vowel may be length- 
ened. Thus we find in the Rigveda duna^a ' impeiishable' 
for durnS^ga, and dii^a^a^ 'difficult to obtain' for dur- 
lliaQa. In both these cases either form actually occurs. AqI 
' the pin of the axle of the wheel/ which I believe to be de* 
rived from the gunated form of the root 'ri/ ' ar,* by the 
affix 'ni,' as well as pftni *haud/ are other instances of this 
change, common to the Vedic and classic Sanskrit.* The lat- 
ter word ' pii^i' seems to stand for ' pari^i' and to be derived 
from the root * pri/ ' to transact business^ act' just as kairo 
•'hand' from kri 'to do'. More frequently however the first 
n of the gi uu}) nu deduced from 'rn' is bimply dropped, as 
in the roots gluin, cun, chx\, purr, pvtn for ghiini, curn and 
piirn. The ix of the roots ptlm etc. is oiiginally short and 
is lengthened in consequence of a i^>ecial rule in Sanskrit 
This accoute for the double forms c'ui^ and ^'69. The 9 of 
ani, a rarer form for km, of anu 'small/ pan 'to buy and sell' 
seems to owe its origin to the same source. 

Anu, I think, is derived from an Indo-Euiopean root, 
'ar' 'to hurt,' 'to grind,' from whidi the Sanskrit trma, 

arus ' wound' are derived and wliicli in Greek is re- 
pre.'^ented by ' aV in aXew to grind, aX^vpov * flour.* The 
etymological meaning of anu (ar^iu) would therefore be 
' diminished by grinding,' (compare the Greek rtfitv* from 
TCi/HdssLatin tera) Begaxding pan it seems to be derived 
from an Indo-European root par, which is preserved in tlie 
Sanskrit pri ' to transact business' and in the Greek 

* Many of the foUowitifr couiprtures have already hmn bronrrlif forward 
by olhcr philologists, especjully by Beufc\' and Boelhiinsk "and Roth. 
See Be»fcy*eVoU»l. Skt. gram, ss- 121, C B. & R's Skt. dictionary, 5. v v. 
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wtfMn^ *' 1 selL" Its older form must have been pany. The 
moan banij or va^ij ' a merchant' is vithoulf doubt a deri- 
vative from this root formed by the affix ij, like U9ij etc. 

and its n likewise has been produced by a lost * r.* The 
cliajige of the initial ' p' to ' b' or * v* finds its analogies in 
the present of tiie root pib&mi or piv4mi for pip&mi and 
the causal of sphay, sph&v&yib sph&paya. 

But the lingualising influence of ' r' extends still further. 
It causes also the cliange of dental mute letters into Unguals. 
This change most firequently takes place in the Prakrit dia- 
lects of the dramas, in Pal i , iu the language of the Rock In- 
scriptions and in the mociern vernaculars. The rules, by 
which it is regulated are 

1. ) Mute dentals are changed to tlie corresponding Un- 
guals after * xi,' and ri itself becomes a, i, e, or u. Skt. 
krita^ka^a or ki^, Skt vriddhai= vudha, tdlavrintas=tala- 

ve^^t** 

2. ) Mute dentals are changed to the corresponding lin- 
guaki if preceded by r immediately. In this case the ' 
either may be assuooulated to the foUowing ling^, or it may 
be rejected, and in the latter case the preceding vovel may 

be lengthened. Skt. vartate = Yat|ate,bharta=bhattll,garda- 
bhaht==^a44abo, kartavya=katavya, vardhaya=v^ha^e^ 
vddha-vum. 

It has been frequently asserted that these and similar 
changes are innovations introduced in the course of the de- 
velopment of the Indian languages and that they aie un- 
known to the ancient mother^tongue. But in thie^ as in 
many similar cases, it will be found on closer investigation, 
that those laws which rule paramount in the secondary and 
tertiary Indian languages, began to show their influence ai- 
xeady in the most ancient forms of East-Aiyan [q[>eech* 
Firstly, the Yedic dialect contains a number of words, which 
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exhibit the phonetic changes just described. We find then 
for karta* dfl^abha for durdabha, d^^tfUsafordurdl<$a 
dik^hi for durdhi and ku^a for kiita. 

Secondly, the classical Sanskrit likewise possesses many 
forms, which have been affected by the Prakrit laws of 
change. But it is impossible to speak of them with the 
same confidence as to the Yedic words, since in most cases 
only one, the altered form, has remained in nse> or the 
two forms differ in their meanings. 

Thus nfttsyati, ' he dances, he acts,' stands for nartajratt. 

Bhata ' to support, to hire,' is apparently a denomin;itive 
from the participle perfect of bhri, bhrita * su])j)Oi ted, 
hired.' Ka^u ^shai^,' probably stands for kartu (see 
above) and is derived £rom krit ' to cut' From the same 
root, I think, kan^a ' thorn' is derived,where the n of krit re- 
appears as in kriutana. Tata ' the bank of a river/ perhaps is 
derived from the root tri ' to cross over' and corrupted from 
tarta : compare p^ra ' bank' from p&rayati * he crosses over.* 
V&ta ' gard^,' ' plantation' from root vxi * to enclose/ stand- 
iiig for vatwt 

Further we find numerous offshoots of the root trid ' to 

strike, to destroy, to split,' in which the ' d' has been lin- 
gualised : — 

1. ) The two verbs tandate and tt%dayati=(tardayati) 'he 
beats.' The ' n' of taQ4 ^ explained by the present form 
of trid, tri^atti' 

2. ) Tadit * lightning' (compare the German Schlag, Wet- 
terschlag) 

S.) Tan4ula 'grain especially rieegrains, (compare Latin 
gF&num=Gothic katim, English' com, which apparently are 
derived from the lOOt gar, Sanskiit jrJ, conteri, 
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Another instance of a d changed to i tlmragh tiie in-* 

Huence of a preceding ri, r seems to be ' mund/ to shave^ 
which, I think is a corruption of miid ' to rub.' 

There are also examples of dh taking the place of dh e. g, 

in &dhya, which apparently stands for ardhya and is derived 
from the root jridh ' to increase.' 

But it seems that ' r exercises its assiruilatin^^ inlluence 
* on following mute dentals, not only when it precedes them 
immediately, but also just as in the case of ' n/ when it is 
separated from them by a voweL This I think, has been 
the case in purod^Qa * a flour cake offered to the gods,' the 
latter pai't'of which apparently contains a derivative from 
the root d49, * to offer.' Path ' to recite' which by some 
scholars is considered a Prakritic corruption of prath ' to 
extend, to prcM may be quoted as another instance, (com- 
pare the Latin representative of this root ' pret* in ' intor- 
pretari." 

Lastly we find a number of words in which a muto den- 
tal becomes lingual through the influence of an immediately 
following ' r.' Thus we find in the Veda viki^dra and vi- 
Ijndsi — the * r' regularly disappearing in the lingualised 
forms, la dassical Sanskrit we have can4a ' passionate, hot/ 
which doubtlessly stands for candra ' resplendent, glowing.' 
(Compare the metaphorical use of English * glowing' German 
gluehend.) Another instance is metha ' elephant-driver' for 
mahSm^tra, (compare Prakrit mahamettha.) To these, I 
think, belongs also dsa^^ * stick, punishment^' whose 4 how- 
ever seems to represent an original ' tr/ This word finds 
a convenient etymology, if we derive it from the root dam 
« to coerce, to tame" and the affix tra, which designates the 
instrument, and suppose it to stand for dantra " instmment 
of coerolon." Begaiding the change of 'V to d compare the 
Pl^akxit gaddo for garta* 
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■ We now come io * ah C"^)/ {he fourth letter which helps 

to swell the numbers of the Unguals. * Sh/ firstly, whether 
radical or a substitute* for cb, 9, 9c, x, or j, becomes t» if it 
is the final of a word or if it immediately precedes the * s* 
of the termination of the locative plural or hard consonants 
except ' t/ ' th* and s. Before soft consonants it is changed 
to d, and if the following consonant is *d/ or *db,' which 
are the iuitiais of a grammatical termination^ these letters 
likewise become lingual 

Ex. 1.) Dvish nom. sing, dvit, loc. plur, dvi^su : npa^ aj 

L plur. upaya^su oprach 1. plur. opratsu. 

2. prfi(Ch+viviJca=prfi4vivaka, dvish + dhi—dviddhi 2. 
pers. sing, imp. Par. vevi^+dhissYevish+dhi^Yevi^hi : 
p&prach +dhi = pllprash + dhi = p&praddhi : cax +dhYamss 

cash+dhvam=cad()hvam 2 -pers. plur. imp. At. 

^ Sometimes one of the two soft Unguals produced accord- 
ing to the above rule is rtg acted and then a preceding ' a* 
becomes *o/+ other vowels may be lengthened. Thus 

shash da(;a makes shoda9a instead of shadda^a, shash -j- dan- 
ta shodantat instead of shaddanta, and shash 4-dha either 
shaddha or sriodhA. Similarly ' nidha,' as the corresponding 
Gothic ' nist' and English * nest' prove, stands for niah4% 
ni^^ It is most probably derived from the root sad ' to 
sit' with prefix ' ni, ' down/ and the old nisada meant lite- 
rally " a place for sitting doym(a)" Also the root pfd * to 
torment, to squeeze' seems to have undergone a similar 
diange, as it appears to be contracted from pi-hsad ' to sit 
npon.'g The prefix 'pi' is the mutilated form api and 

* It 18 commonly s&id» that " x, 90, oh and j are treated as if the^ 

were sh." But in reality these letters were first changed to *sli' and then 
to ' t' and 'd,' Panini VIII, 2, 36 adopts also the latter view, Tor Uir 
full details on the subject see Benfer YoUsi. Skt. Gr. § 66. 

f Gomptre 8odh&s=uli+t& and uhftdhassftshah+ta. 

+ See Vaj. Sanh. pr&t. Ill, 46. 

(r/) But compare tbe Slav, gnlzdo, the first syllable of which the latft 
Di. Sicgfdcd thought mi};ht M=v€Vos Ga^as. — £d» 
§ Compare Greek 7ri-€'^w=7rt.co-7w, ' 
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occurs also in pi-dMna^ pi+dhi, pi-shtiqp. Instances of the 

Bmiple loss of the first lingual occur in the seconcl persons 
plural Atmanepada of the so called fourth and fifth Aorists 
and of the reduplicate perfect 

The termination of ^e second penoB plana Atm. aorist 
is ' dhvam/ which, if attached to a verb ending in a diphthong • 
or a vowel other than a, a, must become * 4^vam/ e. g. stu 
makes Srsibo-jhvam, ni, a*ne-4hvam. The reason of this 
change is, that, as the fourth aorist is formed Irjr combining 
the root with the unauginented forms of the imperfect of 
the verb as, * to be/ the termination dhvam sUmds for 
sdhvam. This form being preceded by i, u, 4, |i« i$ or a 
diphthong must be changed first to sh^vam and next to 
ddhvam aecordin<:r to the above rule. The latter form 
(kihvain becomes dhvam by the rejection of the initial 4 as 
in shodha. The rule regardmg the change of * dhvam/ dlive 
is less strict in the two other cases mentioned, but based on 
the same principles as in the fourth aorist. For the details 
compare Benfey Yollst. Skt Gram. § aSO, Bem. 2, § 847. 
Bern. 2, § 850, Bern. 2, where the explanation of these forms 
is also given. It ought to be ol t i-\'ed that this change of ' sh* 
to * V stands in strict analogy witli tiiat of ' s* to * t' e. g, 
vas+syftmi makes vat-sylmi, av^s+sit^ avai-^t, ukha+sras 
ukhasrat, parna +dhvaB, pornadh vat,* ^8+ dhvam, ^ddhvam. 
In either case the production of % and t is caused by the 
disappearance of the sibilant element of the and s under 
peculiar conditions. The second mode in which * sh' causes 
the production of Unguals needs little comment. The rule 
is simply this, that ' n' preceded by * sh* becomes 9 under 
the same conditions as if preceded by r, ri or rt 

Thirdly, hard dentals preceded immediately by ' sh' whe- 
ther radical or a substitute for 9, ch, x, 9c, or j, are changed 
to the corresponding linguaJs. 

* Ihis word is mwitioMd by ^akatftyw» I, 8, 72, 
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thdh, vi9+ta=Tish+ta=yi8hta. 

In Prakrit, P4ii and the Vernaculars sh^, and sh^h, thus 
produced, become %%h or th : e. dxishfi makes di^H nish* 
tlmra ^itthura, piishtha, puttha. In Sanskrit we find, as 
in the cases of rt, rn formerly mentioned, several instances 
of the working of this law. Thus ja^hara, beUy, stands 
as its Greek equivalent yaor^p proves, for jash (aia, originally 
forjastanu Regardingtlie change of 's' to 'sh' after'a' com- 
pare drsh&dha from the root sah and avashtambha for ava- 
stambha from the root stambh. In a similar manner many 
of the roots in ' V and ' th,' which we find side by side with 
roots in 9 or sli, seem to have originated by a ' t' being added 
to the roots §, sh,* and the final groups, sh^, shth, undergo- 
ing the change referred to. Instances of this kind are ghatt 
* to shake, to move/ which seems to be derived in the man- 
ner described from ghrish ' to move, to rub,' rut 'to be 
angry ' -rush ' to be angry,' yu^h ' to desiccate=9ush *to diy.*' 

The fifth letter which may be turned into a lingual, and 
causes the change of dentals into Unguals, is the letter ' h.' 
It becomes frequently dh, which if standing at the end of a 
word or followed by the ' s' of the locative pluial, is hardened 
to t, e. g. midhv4n, ' giver of rain' seems to stand for mimih- 
v&n part. perf. Pto. of the root *mih,' bhAravfth makes m the 
210m. sing. J)hAravftt, madhulih in the loc. pi. madhulitsu.f 
The same change of < h' to * dh' is also frequently effected, 
if an affix beginning with t, th, d or dh is joined to a ipot 

ending in h. But then the dh together with following den- 
tal, which ought to become ddh,J makes 4h only. 

jCompRTc -Reufoy Vollst, Gram. § 661. 5. 

$ Compiurc tUe ckange of bh+t, tK, d, or dU to bdha, etc. 
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Ex. Ieh+ti=ledli4-ti-:::ledahi=ledhi lih-|-thah=li(lh + 
thah = li(ldhah=lidhah iih + dhvam=li<Jh-Hdhvam=U<Jdh- 
yam=:li4i^vaIn. 

The omission of the d, wliicli is analogous to tliat observed 
in sho4a9a, shodha, shadanta, is, no doubt, owing to the 
aversion entertained by the Hindd against the immediate 
sequence of two lingual mutes. 

The change of ' h' to ' dh' may at the first look appear 
surprising, as theformer letter is a guttural.(a) Nevertheless^ 
I tiiink, it may be satis&ctorily accounted for, if we assume 
that at the time when it first came into use, the Sanskrit 

akeady possessed linguals, that it belongs to a later period 
than the changes produced by r, ri, ri and sh. It is im- 
possible to prove this assumption strictly ; but there are eir- 
cumstances which make it appear not altogether unlikely. 
Firstly * h' is one of those letters, which have been developed 
in Sanskrit after its separation from the Indo-European 
sister-languages and even from Zend. It hiis been produced 
by a weakening of original * gh' and in rare cases also of 
*bh/ and ' dh.' Secondly, some roots whose h in the classi- 
cal Sanskrit admits of liugualisation, show in the Yedas 
forms with gh only. Thus druh makes in classical Sanskrit 
in the part, perf pass, drftjha or drugdha, in the Veda 
drugdha only. If my premises be granted, the transforma- 
tion of ' li' into 'dii' may be explained by the peculiarly 
changeable nature of the former sound, ' H' as well as its 
kindred, the aspirate.^, arc the very Proteuses amongst let- 
ters. Sometimes tl^ different branches of the Indo-European 
tongue exhibit aU the three aspirates in one and the same 
word e.g. in Sanskrit ghanna=sGreek ^ft^vsLatin formu-s. 
In Greek $ and <^ are frequently exchanged, and the transi- 
tion of th into f may be observed in several English dia- 

(a) Some Saoskrit grammarians call * iirasja a *'cUcst-8oand.'* See 
Whitncy»8 note to Ath. Yeda Frat. I. 19, 

17 
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he^a)^ In Dutch and in the Saxon dialects of NorUiem 
Gmtiany ch frequently replaces f, e. g. Dutch stichter= 

H. G. stifter. Low G. and Dutch acliter=E. after, Low 
G. Iucht=H. G. luft. In Latin aa original dh is replaced by 
f, 0. g. in for^ss^pa Gothic datk. In the same language 
and in Spanish h becomes £ Thus we have hcedus and 
fcedus, hostis and fostis, hordeum and fordeum, where the 
correspouding Teutonic words goat, geisz, gasts, guest, and 
gerste^ show that the forms with h (for gh) are the more 
ancient The same change of h to f occurs in the Vedie 
jarbhnrftinia for ^arhurft^a, pies, part Atm. of the fireq. of 
the root hrL'(a) In Sanskrit 'h' becomes also dh in the 
word anadvah ' an ox/ which makes in the \oc. jihir. 
ana^utsUi in the instr. dual. ana4udbhyam, instr. pi. anadud- 
bhih, in the dat abL plur. ana4udbhya^. The latter part 
of the uroid anadlvah, as before observed^ is derived &om 
the root vah *to carry/ where 'h' stands for original gh. 
(Compare Greek Fo'xo?, Gothic vig). Taking then into 
accoiint the general changeability of * h' and the predilection 
of the Hind4s for lingual sounds, as well as the peculiarly 
hollow pronimciation of 'h' in the modem vernaculars, 
which most probably prevailed also in ancient times, it is, 
I think, not astonishing to see this letter become ' 4lu* 

Besides the Unguals which have originated in the different 
ways described, a small number are produced by asi^mila- 
tion of dentals to lingual mutes or nasals. I huo the root 
phan makes in the part. perf. pass, phan^a instead of pba?- 
ta, and tand^marlLn stands for tan ijamai^, * those P^maras 
(accus.) Finally there are a good many words in which 
dentals have been changed to nasals apparently without any 

(«) E. g. fyrst for airsi Colcrldgo GIoss.2. Afuigrcd ' a-hungcrrrl 
ft^^ili^LS; ^fiuidau p. 20 and Fiers Flouhman ed. Wright p p. 133, 
176,883,408) %iAfref<mnd grey.hound, are examples off for h— M 

J- ^^"^ .^edupiicalion jar, shows thai the base is liri aud not bhp, as 
sameumes has been supposed. 
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cause whatever. We find, for mstmioe, darvdghl^A* carrft- 

ghata for — ghS,ta, the roots bhan for bhan (corop. ^«m^c(i>), 
pan ' to pmise* for pan, ven for ven. In these and numerous 
other words the form with the dental generally belongs 
to the Yedic language. The existence of the double 
forms, etymology and the results of comparative 
philology prove that the dental sounds are the more an- 
cient, and also that no external cause produced their trans- 
formation. But we may safely conjecture that the gra- 
dually increasing predileotion of the Hindiis for lingual 
sounds ia the true reason of these changes, since it is a 
fiwjt, very frequently observable in the history of languages, 
that a phonetic luiiuvatiuu uutgro^YS in course of time its 
original and legitimate limits. Thus in Prakrit every 
fudal m«or n, which is not dropped, must be changed to 
annsvdia, whilst in Sanskrit this change takes place only if 
certain letters follow. Again in French an original ' c' follow- 
ed by ' a' becomes a sibilant, sh, though the conditions, 
which caused the analogous transition of ' c' to 9, eh, 
before i and e, do not exist here. It is the general pre* 
dilection of the Romance languages for palatals which pro- 
duced this otherwise inexplicable phenomenon. 

So much for the facts offered by the Sanskrit language 
in favour of my theoxy. We have seen that the ancient 
Unguals ' r' and sh produced lingual mutes and nasals, 
either independently or assisted by the universal laws of 
assimilation, and that also ri and rl, the two lingual vowels, 
the former of which at least belongs to the Pre-sanskritic 
period, brought about the same result. Henoe the Hindu 
contracted a liking for these sounds and changed not only 
' h,* which on account of this changeable nature easily 
lent itself to this proceeding, to ' dh* but also dentals to 
the corresponding linguals. Moreover I have pointed out 
repeatedly, how^ the predilection for linguais becomes 
stronger and stronger in course of time, how in the daugh- 
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ter-lAQgaages of Sanskrit and in their daughters laws which 
caose the production of Unguals become more and moie 
stringent. 

One objection I must confess, may be made to my tlieory^ 
namely, that I have not succeeded in accountiDg satis- 
factorily for €tU the Sanskrit Unguals. But it was not 

my iiitpiition to examine all the Sanskrit words containing 
these sounds, but only to explain by far the larger number 
of vocables in which Unguals occur, and especially the laws 
which in actual Sanskrit r^ulate their production. More- 
over there can be no doubt that the want of historical 
dogiments, which could illustrate all the successive stages 
of the devotopment of the hiuguage, will for ever prevent 
us fiom Unding satisfactory etymologies for each of the 
words in question. 

But as one of my principal objections against the loan- 
theory arose from its not being tested by the appUcation to 
other cases^ it would be unbecoming to conclude my paper 
without at least attempting this. Besides the probabiUty 
of the theoiy advocated by me would be considerably 
enhanced, if it could be shown that languages other than 
the Sanskrit have independently developed sounds of the 
lingual class. I think that analogous cases can be adduced 
even from the limited range of Western Indo-European lan- 
guages, withthepronunciation of whose sounds I am famiUar. 

In the ancient Indo-European tongues, spoken in the 
West, Ungual nasals and mutes seem to have been unknown. 
At least we have no direct evidence to the contrary. But 
in modern times various Teutonic and Sclavonic dialects 
have developed a good many. Richer in Unguals than aU 
the other modem languages known to me, is the English, 
which at present haa completely lost its unaspirated dentals. 
It is true, they still go in the grammai-s by this name, 
which they have long ceased to merit,and many Englishmen, 
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I fear, will strongly protest against tlie truth of my observa- 
tion. But some English writers have recognisedjthe exist- 
ence of linguals in their own lan^iia^fe. Thus Professor * 
H. H. Wilson says in his Sanskrit grauimar p. 3 : 

" The (Sanskrit) consonants are in general prononuced 
as in English, and we have, it may be suspected, several of 
the sounds for which the Sanskrit alphabet has provided 
distinct signs, but of which signs are wanting with us. 
This seems to ))e the case with the nasals and the cerebrals. 
We write but one ' n,' but we vary its articulation accord- 
ing, according to the consonants it precedes, as a guttural, 
paJatal, cerebral, and dental, in such words as 'conquer/ 
* singe,' ' none* and * content.' So we write but one * t* 
and one 'd,' but theii* sounds differ in such words as ' ti*um- 
pet,* ^d ' tongue/ ' drain' and * den :' in the Jirat of which 
they are ctrebmla, in the $econd, dentals." 

I do not think that any man is a good judge to decide 

• the f|uestiuik whether his pronunciation of the sounds of liis 
native language agrees perfectly with the spelling. One 
constantly hears the most curious assertions on this subject. 
I have met well-educated people in Germany who firmly 
believed that they ])ronounced the impossible group 'dt,* e.g. 
in * Stadt* »nd noljudy but a phonetologist can be brought 
to understand that the High-German possesses two 'g,' one 
guttural and one palatal sounding likegy e. g. in 'gab,' and 
'geben/ or that 'k* in German is slightd^ aspirated and pro- 
nounced nearly like 'kh.' Though it is therefore interesting 
to learn that Englishmen have obsem'ed the existence of 
linguals in their language, I cannot adopt tlieir opinion so 
confidently as that of a foreigner whose mother-tongue has 
dentals as well as linguals distinctly marked. The proper- 
persons then to decide the question are the natives of 
India. Now eveiy Englishman who has learned either 
Mahrathi, Guzeratbi, Hindi or Bengali from a native teacher 
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will have observed, that the (^fkatA or Mumh! constantly 

con ecU his pronimciation not .of the lingtuiU but of the 
dmtalSy and teli^ liim that he (the pupil) always nsfes the 
former instead of tlio latter. 'J'he conclusion to be drawn 
from this fiict is that the Englishman is familiar with the 
first class of sounds only. Besides, the natives of India in 
ti ansliterating iujglish words constantly use their Unguals to 
express the English so-called dentals. They write for instance 

■ j^^^ X 4^^tar instead of director, -jj^p ^ -q^ gavam- 

ment instead of government, etc. (a). 'Thei'e is, I think, 
no doubt, that no English * t' or ' d' is strictly dental, though 
as far as my perception goes, the English ' t' and d' sound 
much more lingual if followed by ' x* than if they stand 
alone. The 'r' exercises therefore in English the same in- 
fluence as in Sanskrit, (see above). But it is not the Eng- 

(fl) Note by the Editob. — Some lime ago I made a similar remark 
M to the evidence afforded by transliteration of English words into Tamil. 
Thus ' ABsisfant Magistrate ' is written ^&wu.fftir(B itffB^fiOrtL 

Bsistintu m&j8sHr6t : 'Indone' ^snrcfiftni iud&rs: 'cndoraemeni' 

er sarins a &^Qu,esi>r(B enddrsuraentu : * bead' ^tl cd : • coUectoi' 
O€0«t_fr* kalcktar' : ' certificate' £f H i:^ues)\JaLL sar^ippaika^^ . ' court 




^jj tirasn notice, 
QfBiTLLi^eh) no .'tis : ' boDd' (j/rsira, b'lndu : * warrant* «//rir«w® var- 
aptu: ' Private Seeretary' tSd^pQtuL, O^dSQt^S ptnif^t sekritiri : 
'OoTernment* sm/pebrOio «Mr®, GaTonnne^tn. 80 in Telogu 'Hagis. 
trate* -ia^'t^txi mejastic.^u : 'collector' g-e^^fcjub kalkataru: 'doctor' 
TT-^S" daktac:' acting* tsl^cr ^(ing: 'Angast' ^b^u: 
'leport' 6d<c6 rep<Srtu: 'division* aS)2jg- divfjan: 'Oetobnr* 
otJb Ak.'dbaru : ' Assistant' ^tit^oi» asisi&ntu : ' Head of police' 
^b"^ heddiipdUsti : * eertificRte' ;$e«i^'<499 sari$iphiketii. 
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lish alone which has lost the true dentaJs : the same remark 
applies to many of the so-called Low-German, or more cor- 
rectly Saxon, dialects of the north of Germany, its nearest 
relations. It migiit therefore be conjectured, that the change 
of the dentals had already begun before the Saxon emigra- 
tion to England took place. However this may have been, 
it is certain that the English language at present possesses 
Unguals, and has developed them either by itself or con- 
jointly with its continental kindred. 

The purely High-German dialect as spoken in tiie middle 
ondsouthof Germany likewise possess a limited number of 
lingual sounds. These appear insfead of the corresponding 
dentals after *sch,' as in * schtehen,' the true High-GLi iuiiii 
form for the * steheu* of the written language and the so- 
oalled classical pronunciation of the North. The sound of 
this * t' is however not quite so hollow as that of the Indian 
* %' no doubt because the GermUn ' sch' is not pronounced 
so far back in the uioutli as the Indian lingual *sh.' I 
should rather say that it stands in the middle between the 
two T am little acquainted with the pronunciation of the 
other Teutonic dialects and therefore unable to say if they 
show signs of the same lingualising tendency. According 
to a statement of Mr. Norris, repeated by Dr. Caldwell in 
in his Comp. Gianiuiar p. 113, the Icelanders possess a lingual 
*d' in words as fulh*, Dalla which are pronounced like 'fndlr* 
*&dlsb.' Dr. Kuhn in the Zeitschiift fur vergleichende 
spiachforschung, vol. XIII, p. 80 shows that these and simi- 
lar words are pronounced in a like manner also in Norwe- 
gian dialects. But I am not sure wlu t her the statement that 
this * d* is lingual can be accepted without further investiga- 
tion. Mr. Norris, if I understand his words rightly, thinks 
that the group ' dl/ must be lingual, which is not a priori 
necessary. If he be right, the &ct^ should be explained not 
as he thinks, by the influence of the Lappish language, but 
be quoted as another instance of spontaneous development 
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of lingoala To prove the former assertion it would be ne- 
cessary to show, that the ancient Scandinavian tongue k i^ 
otherwise been influenced by the Lappish. The change of 
' r to ' d' finds its analogy in the modern Sardinian, whei'e 
'pellis' becomes pedde> pollex poddhige^a/ 

Besides the Teutonic languages the Sclavonic family 
possesses unmistakeable lingual& But here it is the 4' 
which hafi undergone this change. The I in Bussian and li- 
anian — ^these are the only Sclavonic dialects which I 

have heard spoken by and whicli I have learnt from 
natives — sounds very £Ee<luently just like the Maratlii 1 
(h), and this latter sound is undoubtedly lingual. In Rus- 
sian this lingual) T has the effect of making an immediately 
preceding ' d* also lingual, e. g. in dliigu. 

G£OBa BirHLEIt. 

February 1864. 

(a) So buddiri (bollire) , casteddu (castello). The dd here sounds, 
according to Diez ( Gram, der Roman. Sptachen, i. 823), like Enf^lish th. 8o 
ia Sicilian cavaddu, addevu. beddu. gridda for cavalloj aUievo^ beiio. 
grillo.— 

{b) I have not adverted before to the existence of the Vedic I simpij, 
beokuse it ia nothing bat a substitute for 4* ud Ih for dh if these letters* 
stand between two TOwels. The Mahratlii | seenis not to owe its origin 
to the same laws. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

1. Six South-Indian Airs. 

THE Society is indebted to E. R. H., an accomplislied lady, 
for five of the South-Indian aiis now, it is believed, for 
the first time published. She took tiiem down from the sing- 
ing of her aya^ a Tamil woman, named Annainnia, and J.T. 
Mayne, Esq., Organist of St. George's Oathedial, has been 
good enough to arrange them so as to preserve tlieir origi- 
nal simplicity. Of the nine aii*s collected by E. K. H. No. 
1 is stated to be ' A hymn sunp; by the Muhamadans when 
Allah manifests himself to the j)L'op]e No. 2, ' An Indian 
song No. 3, ' A hymn in honour of R^raa No. 4, * A 
war cry of the Mahrattas when fighting against the English 
No. 5, * Ohing^r4 Bangla, song composed in praise of 
Murugapjja Mudaliydr's Bunealow No. 6, ' A mother's 
Lamentation on the death of her daughter:' No. 8, 'Dhobf's 
song Na 9, ' A lamentation supposed to be sung by a 
dove on her young being stolen from the nesl' 

The cradle song No. 6, has already been printed with word.s 
by Monckton Milnes ' (Lord Houghton) entitled The In- 
fant's Three Sabbaths, and an accompoiument by the Rev. 
J. Griffiths, M. A., which the Editor has taken the liberty to 
reprint here. 

The Tamil words to this song, in the Tamil character, are 
as follows : — 

ioff"i-UL//r<r(?«/, ^f^tS, 
utiSQeo, (^uSQeo, «'^(^e^, 

jDfsiregdSefiQiu, fr^^. 

Which is, being interpreted, 

" Swing, Baby, swing I 
Swan-dove, swing ! 
House-pigeon, swing 1 
Peacock, cuckoo, swing I 

Cassia-flower, swing ! 
Standing-lamp, swing! 
Temple-dove, swing ! 
Swan, parrot, swing I" 

18 
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The axjcessible sources of knowledge of Indian music are 
still only two — Sir Wm. Jones' Essay On the Mnsiml 
Notes of the Hindus, published in the third volume of the 
A fiiatic Researches, p. 55, and J. D. Patterson, 0?i the Grdraal 
or musical scales of the Hindiis, Ibid. IX, 445. The fol- 
lowing neat statement of the chief points established in 
these essays is translated from the fourth vuluine of Lassen's 
Indische Alter thumskunde, ss. 832, 833 : " The native mu- 
sical literature is tolerably copious, and the Indians are ac- 
quainted with four systems, whofte founders, as usual with 
them, are mjrthical personages. The first system is ascribed 
to Devarahi N&rada, who in the epic poetry appears as well- 
skilled* in stories, and goes about between the Gods and 
men, to recite tales to them. From him T^vara or ()\va, re- 
ceived this system. The author of the second sj^stem is 
Bharata, the mythic 3n^•entor of the dramatic art : 
the author of the third, is the divine ape H^numat, 
and that of the fourth, Kapila, the founder of the 
Silnkhya-philosophy. These assertions of course only mean 
that the Indians attached a high value to the practice 
of rnusic ; and this view is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that in the ejpic mythology the Gandharvas appear 
as musicians in Indra's heaven. For the antiquity of song 
amongst the Indians, it is imp}rtant to observe that the 
Udg^tar i. e. the priest who «ingB the sdman, belongs to 
the Vedic period. As to later times we may refer to 
the fiict that in the Mricchakatika Rebhila is praised as 
a renowned singer. 

"The Indians are acquainted with our scale of seven tones, 
and denote them by letters [sa, ri, gat ma, pa, dha, n{\. They 
admit, moreover, si^ r^gas or modes, and the musi<»l treatises 
contain minute directions as to the employment of them in 
the six seasons into which the year is divided. The Indians 
have also mythologised these ideas, and regard the six r^tgas 
as godlike beings, whose consorts are called R^gints and are 
eitrht in number. These couples produce forty-eight sons 
caJlefl rdgajyv^rrfp, by whom the various mixtures of the 
chief modes are denoted. This view lurnishes a very 
striking example of the boundlessness of Indian imagination, 
as it is impossible really to distinguish so many modes from 
one another. In some MSS. are found portraiUs of these two 
and .sixty male and female genii. A more accurate investi' 
gation of the musical writings of the Indians would be high- 
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ly desirable, as they throw much light on the representation 
of the dnuuasY^/ 



II. — On the Early Marriages of the Hindus. 

AT a monthly meeting of the Bombay 3nuDich of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, held in its library rooms om 

Tluirsday the 9th June 18G3, Dr. Biihler read a paper on 
the early m am ages of the Hind (is, in which he attempted to 
prove tLnt tVte laws enjoining the early marriages of girls 
ai'e opposed to the practice of the Vedic age and therefore 
not binding, even for an orthodox Hindu. He tirst traced 
the gradual develo[)nient of these laws in the Smriti^astras. 
He pointed out that one cla^bs of these works to wliicli the 
S&mYarta, Angirasa, ParS,9ara and other dharma9astras be- 
long; limit the time for marriage much more, and - are much 
seveirer in threatening punishments for offenders against 
their laws than Manu, Qautama and Baudh&yana. For 
whilst, according to the former, girls must be married before 
ten, or lose their caste, the latter author-, thongh they recom* 
mend early marriages, allow the father to keep his daughter 
at home up to the age of thirteen. After that time daugh- 
ters are allowed to choose their husbands for themselves. 
The a priori supposition that these laxer rules are the more 
ancient, receives full confirmation from the Smarta, especi- 
ally the Grihyasutras from some of which it appears that 
marriages with women as well under as of more than full, 
age were permitted by law. 

But whilst the Sm^rta ^flstras and Sfttras permit the con- 
traction of marriages with females under age, the Rigveda 
seems to be opposed to this custom. Amongst the Riks 
which are recited at the marriage-ceremony, there are 
some (R. V. X. 85, 38-41) which express the belief that the 
bride belongs to the three gods, Soma (the moon), Gandharva 
and Agni, before she passes into the possession of mortal 

(a) The library of the Madras Board of Examiners contains seven copies 
of the MAaraitifdslra, a standard work ou music, dancing and theatric 
eal exbibitions. No. 2041, Taylor's Cata)oirue, 1, 163), No. 1291 (Ibidi, 
291), No. 996 (Ibid, i, 433), No. 1587 (Ibid, i, 434), No. 757 (Ibid, ii, 
211), No. 528 and fill (Tbid. ii, 387). No. 284 (2) (Ibid, ii, 773). There 
is also a No. IGtiC at yoi. 1, p. 431 which is said to be " prefaced by mat* 
ter on masieal modes, aad on the tunes adapted to times and occa- 
sions. A Telugu collection of tunes, called Sanfftta Ratnakaram^ was 
printed at Madras by Venugo'pal Nayakkar in 1869. And the Editor 
possesses a similar MS. in Uaoarese eutitied Sau^Ua Ratnamdla. — Ed. 
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mai). The bridegroom prays to A<{ni t\n(\ (iaiidharva to cede 
the l»ridp to him, and afterwardw declares that Agoi has 
given II }> his right of possession. These singuhir expressions 
are explained by Gubhilaputra, the author of the Grihya- 
samgraha, Sauivarta, and Atri as allegorical. The girl is said 
to ifcol into the power of Soma when inguen pul^e contegitur, 
into the power of Gandharva when mammae ejus intumeaeimt, 
and into that of Agni when she has her Kotraft^ytarovpOirw, 
Thisi explanation, which is confirmed by modem researches 
on Vediti mythology, proves beyond doubt that, at least when 
these mantras were composed and introduced info the Brkh- 
raanic liturgy, eVery bride must have attained puberty. 
Hence it is evident that in t1ie Vedic age, and perhaps even 
later, the custom of early marriages was unknown (a). Dr. 
Biililer concluded his paper by pointing out that according 
to the best authorities on Hmarta subjects, a law given by 
Sniarta writers which is contrary to the words of the Vedii 
(Jruti, is not absolutely binding, and that cither the Smrti 
or ^ruti rule may be followed. 



111. — The vnpri'iniihxnesbofthe Hindu veneration vfCowt>\ 

WE take the following passages from the second volume 
M. Pictet's Originc8lndo-Europ4en7ics. Paris 1863, pp. 
4f5, 4j6, 62. In Sanskrit the guest is called goghiia ' he who 
kills the ox or cow,' or according to Panini, 'he ft^r whom 
they kill a cow (yasmai gam ph nanU, Bohtlingk — lioth. 11. 
794) which answers to the biblical expression * to kill the 
fatted calf.* It is doubtless to this usage that allusion is 
made in a passage of the Eigveda (I. 31. 15) SvlUlukshadm^ 
y6 vasatau syonakrjjivay^jram yajat« sopaxoi diva^, i.e., ac- 
cording to Rosen, Duld dbo instmctns, qui domi (hospitibns) 
oblectamenta parans, vivam hostiam mactat, is est similis 
coelo.. It is evident that this custom could only have pre- 
vailed in India in the most remote periods, and that the cow 

(a) This note (the greater part of wliicb is taken from the Bomiay 
Saturday Review) only shows that the marriage of girh before puljerty lias 
not the sanction of antiquity. As to t he m«le sex. cohsider the following 
pMsa^ from H. H. Wilsoifa Suaya II, 5 8, 59. " The Vedas tken did not 
sanction the marriage of diildien. In fact, it was impossible for a man to 
marry before matnrily, as nine reai-s are specified as the shortest term of 
his studentship, until the expiration of which he was not allowed to 
many. He did not enter his studentslwp .till he was seven or eight, 
and dierefore at the earliest, he coald not have been married before seven- 
teen; an early age enough, in our estimation, but absolute maiiliood, as 
compared with tlie age ot nine or ten, at which Hind4 boys are, according 
to the present practiee, husbands."— JT*;. 
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in the laws of Mami (xi, 5^. 108) hikI thr rpics 

According to the tradition, thesacritice i the cow (go-ynedha 
ox (/oyajna) iovb\d(\^n since the hegiiunng of the Kaliyuga, 
the present era, had previously been in use. 



IV. — Bhutdja Pdndlya. 

BhutiUa PiCndyana, Aliya Santaiiada Ka^tuka^t ale. Mangaltir * 
German Mission Press 1859. Translated by M. 0. SiN- 
gala'cha'rya, Canarese Translator to the High Court 
of Madras, Appellate Side. 

ON Friday the third M%ha Quddha in the first year of 
the era of ^^hvlChana, corresponding to the cyde year 
r'9vara, at Sirnhalagnam, when the moon had arrived at 
her twenty -sixth mansion called Uttarabhiidrapada, Blui- 
t^la P^ndiya, nephew of DevapiCndya, having been seated 
on the throne given by Devendra to Vikram^ditya was 
installed at Vizayanagar as follows. DevapJindya, a mer- 
chant of the Piliidya country, having caused, new ships to be 
built and filled them with cargo worth millions' of pagodas, 
was about to launch them into the sea, when a Qiva^ana 
(an attendant of (^iva) called Eundodaia, seeing the uiips 
to be new ones, demanded a human sacrifice. On this, Deva^ 
pcindya went to his house, and consulted his wife as to which 
of (h^) seven sons should be given in sacrifice. In the mean- 
time, his wife took the said seven sons along with her and 
repaired to her parents* village. Then the said merchant 
Devap^n^lya laid himself down in Ins house iirtder deep 
sorrow and abstained from food and drink. In the mean- 
time, his younger sister Satyavati hearing the news, came 
down and spoke to her elder brother, and being informed 
of the ch'cumstauces, pacified him by saying " you should not 
care for this trifling matter. Do you give the boy Jayap^ndya, 
a son of mine, as a human sacrifice ; now get up and 
take your meals, etc.'* She then gave her son Jaya- 
piS^dya and went to her husband's house. The said Jaya- 
p^ndya was the son of Virap^pifyay king of that domi- 
nion, who was defeated by ChajidrlkigadaxlSya; conse- 
qnently at the time of the offer of the sacrifice, the said 
Kundodara who was the king of the demons, perceiving him 
(the boy Virapandya) to be a mahfipurusha (an eniinent or 
miraculous ]>ersoii) refused to accept the sacriiice on 
account of the ships of Devapaiidyn and being graci- 
ously pleased Avith the boy Jayap^indya exclaimed thus. 
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" By reason of my having Ijcen pleased witb yon, y*ni should 
take my name and become nia«ter of the world, and be 
called by the name Bhiit^Ja Pandya : I have by the order 
of ^ivn civen you all the dominions that were ruled by 
Chandraiigada who had defeated you." Instantly the said 
Bhdtar^ja (king of demons) entered the town ut Ujjayini 
and having subdued the eight demigods such as Bhairava, 
&c. gave Bhtiiila Piln^ya a pratinidhi Siinh^Ssanam/^aJ 
throne which had heen nven there by Devendni to the said 
Tiknunirka, and entered the town of Jayantika a^mpanied 
by BhtkUSja PlS^fyarfya. 

While one Siddhavimprasiddharaya was ruling there 
on a royal throne, the said Kundodara destroyed him 
bv using various annoyance towards him. As this Sid- 
dhaviraprasiddhar^ya left no issaCj the whole subjects of 
the state and retinues thereof met together ; and a flower 
garland having been placed on the trunk of an elephant, a 

Srocessdon was carried on, w^hen the said elephant put the 
ower-garland on the neck of the said boy Jayapdndya, and, 
having made him sit on the throne given by Devendra, 
placed him with the throne amongst the assembly of the 
palace at the aV)ove mentioned Lagnam (propitious time) 
and prostrated himself Tlien tlie whole subjects and retinues 
performed the pa^ti^-^ldsheka ceremuny for the prince and 
crowned him king. They also caused rewai'ds in cloths and 
other gifts to be made and having caused complimentary 
presents to be made on account of the coronation returned 
to their respective houses. 

Thereupon the said king reigned for six yeai"s, during the 
lapse of which the Makkala Sant^na (rule of inheritance 
in the line of sons) was set aside^ and that of AliyavSan- 
t^na (inheritance m the line oi nephews) was substituted 
for the following reasons. On the sixth year Chitrabh^u 
the ships of Bevaplinrjya sailed towards an island which was 
covered with snow and darkness, and there stuck to a miry 
bank. Then the provisions and water stored in those ships 
having been expended, N^ir^yanapii^dya, the Captain of the 
said i^ps belonging to Devapilvdyap as well as the other 
seamen, were grieving for the same, when the said Kun* 
dodara having become visible said, " O N<Cr^yana Pdnijya, 
hear thou, do not thou fear ; there is a mountain 
to the west of this where there sure hasuru9iiegaiu 

Tliroue similar (lo thai of Devendra.) 
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(green stones) and 8iddhara.sain^(tJ (liquids made for- 
merly by Siddhas.) Have the siddliarasam poured into 
caldrons, <fcc.. and also get the liasuru9ilegalu (green stones) 
laden and pray tome at the same time: tV^n the said 
three ships will float tlieiiiselves." The said Knndodara after 
having said this, disappeared. Then Bidiifloni l:)oats 
were let down ; and on the green stone and Siddharasam 
being caused to be laden therein, prayers were offered to 
Kug!d6dara, when, a heavy whirling gale having come on, 
the ships sailed away and rushing in the river-mouth 
of Hangarakatte harboured at Kaliyanapur. Then the 
merchants of that place, having heiurd of and seen the 
Hasuru^ile and Siddharasam therein, gave notice of 
the same to Blidtaiapii^diya, who went thither and on 
an enquiry and inspection thereof a second time, found 
the said ships to be those of his maternal uncle Devap^ri- 
dya. Conseqnently he sent at that time to P^ndya country 
and having sent for his maternal uncle Dcvap^ndya ftjudto 
him, " Do you take thet^e goods laden on your ship." In 
the mean time, the t»aid Kundodara said that he would not 
let the ships sail nnle-Hs some one of his sons were 
given as a sacrilice. Whereupon he called his wife and 
children; and showing to her the goods aforesaid, took 
counsel as to giving any of those children as a sacrifice, 
when she dedared in the presence of ten thousands of 
people of the great world that gathered there, that she did 
not want the goods^ and so went down. Then, the said 
ten thousand pe<iple of the great world, the king, subjects, 
attendants, &;c. learning the story of the said Bh^t^la 
P^ndyaraya from the origin, resolved that Bh^t^la P^n- 
dyareya as entitled to the said Siddharasa liquid and 
Siddhasile stone. 

Having himself had a title to the said Siddharasa and 
Siddhasile under the said resolution, he took them and, 
having made a well in front of the deity Some9vara, secured 
them therdn. He then gave the said Some9vara the 
name Siddhe^vara. Then, a building havins been conse- 
crated to the said Kuii4<^<lAra with such oQier things as 
are in honour to the same, an image was set up to represent 
him, to which the name Mahisbibura, the protector of the 
world, was also given. Thereupon, a thousand padis of rice, 
and as many pi^ of flour made of Med paddy, and of 

(«) Tbeae are supposed to effect the tiausmutatiou of gold. 
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AvalakkiCa), a thousand cocoanuts, tonder ecieoianuts, and 
plantains, as also a thousand pattis^6^ of betel leaves and a 
thousand fowls and sheep won> ^riven in sacrifice to the said 
Mahi.sh<1sura with oonsccration of incense on tire, and of 
light, kv. Then ali the people and the attendants offered 
prayers to the said Mahish^nra giant, wlicn, the said Knndo- 
dara,havinL'; inspired a person, assured (tliem) tliat uniformity 
of system auJlaw should be followed by the rulersand tlie sub- 
jects ; and on their declaring that they all would act up to the 
same unanimously^ Bbttt^ja F&vdya caused fourteen Katta- 
Ic^attu and sixteen Eattale'rules to be written in the Madhya 
Mantapa ofNarasiiiihadevaru deity of the world, whereby the 
system of Aliya Sant^naor Nepotism has to prevail thence- 
forward among the ruling authorities and the subjectSi and 
consecrated the same in the Madhya Mantapa ofAnante9vara 
Devani deity of the world. He also declared a curse that 
the family of such person as shall deviate from these rules, 
shall become extinct. He also pronounced that Balis^vira 
Brahma and the said Mahishasura are the AHhidevai^s 
for • the said Kat^u rule, that the said Narasimha and 
Anante^vara are Kuladevatas (family deities), and that 
Brahma, and Kshetrap^la in the Pagoda of Ananteg- 
vara, as also the goddess Rakte^varl on the rjght side of 
the NarasiinhA Bevam deity of the world and Kuiadodara 
Mahishiisura^ are Sthibadevatas (local deities) for the 
eighteen classes of people following the AHyafiantiina system 
in each direction. 

Thus BhlitHlaiiarKiya reigned for twelve years. During 
the said interval, Biiu^^lapau<lya had for the performance 
of his marriage sent for twelve virgins through Kesavanua 
and Basava^na of the Jsina caste, whom he called fi:om 
over the Qhi,\R by sending message to that effect, and 
having married those viigins called the town Jayantika 
aforesaid by the name '* Baxakanyapur" (meaning city of 
twelve viigins) because twelve virgins were mai-ried 
in that town. On account of these twdve pa(t^&iis twelve 
Bastis (Jaina temples, vasat'C), as many numbers of Qiva- 
laya, Vishnu valay a, DurgaJaya pai:^odas, iis also places for 
twelve Ganapatis, Naga, Brahma, Kshetrap^la, Rakte^vari, 
and Mahishautiya, were built. Then four laklis of houses 
(gudimatie) having also been erected, a Nagaregvara (deity 
(a) Paddj soaked partly dried roasted and pounded. 

(6) A Qumber of betel leaves folded up Rnd having nuts wrapped up 

iu one of them. 
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of the town) was also seated in the four comers 
obtained the foUowiug exclusive tiUe 

The king of kings^ master of the throne of the king of 
kings, master over the masters of four countries called 
Tulu, Malaysia, Haigaand KarnlltAkai the first personage in 
the era of yiUviShana |, ^ nr^jrcSyiSir J*? J^jiT 

master of the. sixty-four principalscieuces (chatushshash^i- 
pradhifoayogayoge9vara), son of Virap^iidya and child of 
Satyavati, the true king of the people, sovran of the^ 
world, master df heroes, courageous and valiant, among 
heroes a springrhero (shining like springtime) and king of 
B^rakany^pura (the gi-eat town of twelve virgins.) 

Then he received the sixteen kinds of honours known in 
the world, and continued reverencing the Mah^janam (or 
people eminent for wisdom) : he also remained pious towards 
the priests and gods; and having punished the wicked 
and protected the virtuous, allowed the customs of each 
caste to be observed. In the meantime he got an equal 
number of sous and daughters, by each of the said twelve 
royal wives. He divided his territory into portions on 
account of his twelve children ; and the particulars of the 
princes to whom he made grants are as follows: — two 
Samsth^nams (states) called Chauta and Bangaru, two Aras- 
tanams (kingdoms) called Mtilaru and Tuluvaru, two 
Dhoretanams (governments) called Ajalll and S^vanta, two 
Divans called Bhairasa and Bh^rasa, two vaddtis (seats 
or ranks of authority) called Kunda and Bunniila, two 
ch^vadis called Neranki and Kadari9a. Of these twelve 
princes the Chauta and Bangaru are the principal ones. 
The said heads of the two parties of (Muiam and) Tuluvaru 
have been called vice-lords, and these have (also) been 
paksluiprabhils (chiefs of the parties) for the thirty-two 
principalities which were formed by the said Kesavaijpa 



Makkala Sant^na system, and also for the (newly established) 
eighte^ castes that have to follow the AliyasantlSna system. 
BMtilopAlidya appointed tiie said chiefe, who are Tuluva 
kings, to regulate the observance of the caste of these Ball^iCs. 

Bhiit^P^ndya thus ruled 75 years, and then appointed 
his nephew VidyudyumnaplCndyar^ya to rule oa or the 
country, which he did for eighty-one years. During the 
lapse of those years, he begot sons by twelve queens, and 
the particulars of these petty princes to whom he made 
grants are as follows. Two A^^, called Marada^e and Mii- 




sevenmbes that followed the 
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ranilacle ; Kattap^d'i and Kului L)horebtill^l^s two; Padiibitlre 
and Imvattur Kinnaii Ball^hts;, two; Muduru, and Mudd^la 
Kinnari Arasus two ; Yelan^du and Ain^u Heggades 
two; Mudr<idi and K^ntavam Kinnari Heggades two. 
These are the twelve petty princes. The history of what hap- 
pened on the sixth year of the coronation (of the said 
king) is afi follows: — ^Kuiid6dara (told) Vidyudyumnap^nd- 
yariya in an aerial voic^thai as the KaU (yug) approached^ 
the green stone (emerald) and the treasure of precious stones 
should be buried under ground ; that the well of Siddhaiasa 
should be shut up, and the image of N%a set up (thereon.) 
Having done this ho received tributes nrom these Chauta 
and Banga and other kings and ruled for 81 years. After 
his death the following kings, who descended for seven 
genemtions from hinj, reigned respectively, viz., Bhut%i- 
p«lndyarliya for 75 years, Vidyudyumnap^iidyar/iya for 81 
years, VirapiitidyariCya 32 yeare, Chitmvirj^apiindyaraya 16 
years, Devavii*ap^tidyar«iya 9 yeai"s, Balaviryap^ndya 19 
years, JayaviryaplipdyarRya 27 years. These seven kings 
reigned in all 259 years. 

Farticulavs of rules. 

The fourteen rules enacted for three classes of people 
other than the Brihrnans are the following, viz : — 

Jdti, Nitit Mdftui, Mafrydde,Huttv,t Kaftu, Hinde, Mimde, 
Heehehu, Kammi, Bd(% Bcii^pi, Afi and UfL The parti- 
culars of the above are thus : 

J&ti and NUi are the customs and manners observable by 
each caste. Jf^Tiaandifar^idearethe marks of honour to be 
used by each (caste). HuUu and K<mu are the abolition of 
theMakkalasant^na system in all castes and the introduction 
in its stead of the system of Aliyasant^na. Hinde and 
Mnnde (behind, before) are the different degrees of su- 
periorities consisting in the Patta (fillet) and Pattavali 
honours, held by four, eight and sixteen (houses respectively.) 
Hechchu and Kantrui, ' superiority' and * inferiority' are 
the distinction of respects which each caste deserves. Bali 
and Banna are such a class of people as have no seats and 
marks of honours. Afi and Uli are the death and succes- 
sion by heii' to the property. 

Particulars oi Jdti and Niti. Jdii or the classes of people 
are, Tuluvaru, Malavaru, Nayammdraru, Ma-s^idika, Jainaru, 
Hari9e^i, Pariyai-u, Kuinb^raru (potters), Devadiga, S^liya 
(weaver). Malekudiya, P^nch^la, Kshauraku (barbers), 
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Agasa (washermen) Halepaika, MuncJUIas, KariUnam, Ho- 
leya> Axk^^ongBk, &c ; and Niti or rules enacted by BM^^- 
lapjindya for theae classes, are that each of these should 
Dehave itself with such distinction as is to be observed in 
respect of its superiority or inferiority and also in such a 
manner as the manners and customs peculiar to cm eh class 
may direct. The Mllna Maiy^de is as follows : — [Here occur 
eight lines unintelligible to me. — ^M. O. S.] 

Hut(u Kctffu is as follows : — 

Bhlit^pandya, having [)ut a stop to the Makkala San- 
t&DA system, recorded rules in the Madhya Mantapa of 
Anante9vara deity of the world to the effect that the 
rules of Aliyasant^na should be observed, and that 
whosoever shall deviate from the same, his family shall 
become issueless : thus the said Bhtitalapkndya repealed the 
Huttii (: urccHsion in the m:\]e line), which was established 
before, and introdiireH llie Aiiyasant^a system in its stead. 
Huttu tills. Biiut^tlap^iidya promul^ted the rules to 
the effect that only the wife and children should observe 
the imaginary pollution on the occasion of death, and 
share in the sin or virtue as also in the virtue accruing 
from gift and charity, and the fiime or in&my (arising from 
any deeds), while the Santlua (heir) is to observe the pol- 
lution onlv on the occasion of birth and not on that of 
death, and to succeed to the property. 

Kattale is as follows ; — 

Bh6t^P^^4y^ made it as a rule that no auspicious 
ceremony is to be celebrated through Brahmans, nor Mah^l* 
yam (some inauspicious ceremony) to be performed for the 

deceased persons ; nor the Panchac^avyam is to be taken ; 
nor the Punya H6ma ceremony ;itt( j^ded with tlie use of 
D;nl)ha (It oly grass) on the occasion of biiih and death to 
be performed ; whereas on the occasion of death or birth 
only the Nirmillya (remains of the offerings) left in the 
pagoda (is to be taken) and in the name of those that 
brought forth children or died, the Pdja as well as the 
Abhishekam ceremonies are to be performed for the deity 
besides the celebration of Q^nti and Samar^dhanam ones. 

He chcliukattale or customs and manners to be observed 
on a special occasion. 

Bh^Vaap<^4y^ made a rule to the following effect : — 

When a girl arrives at puberty, there should be th^ follow- 
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ing bonoura on such auspicious occasion ; namely, a Nerrina* 
mantapa (or a perpendicular wooden frame) with doths cover* 
ing the four pillars thereof and a canopy attached thereto ; 
Na4vaKidi, (cloths spread on the road for the procession to 
pass over) ; Na4echappara, (canopy used in procession) ; Nar> 
4mMya (musical instruments played in such procession; 
the dancing (of girls) and music, &c. : while on the occasion 
of 'leath, Nele Upparige (a litter with upper story) ; music 
witii Pari, as also the drums called BJic^ri and Dvlu, and 
the bell sliould be made use of and rice scattered about 
with the cry of Muriyo, Murii/o. 

Bali (classes) are eighteen and Bannanirubali (or such 
classes as have the colour of a caste,) are four. The family 
of such person as has established Balisavira Brahma in the 
territories ruled by the king, who is competent for a Bali 
(class), is pure. BhutilapSadya declared that the Bali of 
such person as is not fit (for the samjs) or of such person 
as haa no Brahma, or also of such an one as has no kin^ 
for the country in which (he lives himself) is Ba^^a Kamrm 
'inferior*. 

SAvu and Bfiu are as follows. -The eldest, either female 
or male, of the children of (one's) senior and junior maternal 
aunts, (hir^evrUdyi) may stand (as a manager) on the death 
(of the former incumhent); but the children of (such) senior 
and junior branches would not be entitled to a partition. The 
(other) members of the &mily should live unitedly. If in so 
doing, discord arise between the elder and younger sisters, 
the eldest of these should give the ynuiiger a house as well as 
an allowance for the household expense, and should manage 
the affairs', having herself had a title to Urii^iri (good or 
>>nd ?) Bhut41ap4n(|ya made a rule that no ni9uddhi (par- 
titujii) should be niade^'aj. Only the surviving heir will 
be entitled to the seats of the Pa^^am, and Pa^ti honours, 
and not the other memhem of the fitmily, who would only be 
entitled thereto on the extinction of such heir. 

BaduJcugalu are thus : — 

Bh^t^lapiCndya recorded the rule that, excepting the 
wedding-gift given to a married girl, the property that may 
be given (to her) by the husband of his .own accord, though 
it be only a viaam (a trifling portion, a sixteenth), may 

(a) In S. A. No. 83 of 1862 the Hi^h Court of Madras held that 
division of family property could not be emnrcpd by a member of a family 
goTerued hy the law of aliyasaaiina, 1 Mad. H. C. Rep« 3&0 , and tbis 
decieioa v» followed in A. No* 323 of i863.^iy« 
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be taken away by the members of Uie ianiily. He may 
as.sign to Ms children in gift, land, houae, gold, silTer, 
cow, calf, bullock, seeds &c., of his own acquisition, but 
not any ancestral property — the children would (thus) 
possess a right to the father's property. 

Having made rules for each caste, he declared as follows. 
Should, on faihire of heirs (in a family) a girl of the same 
. Bali (class) be fostered, it will muount t<> mi adoption of a 
girl, and there sliall be no adMpfiju of a nmWfa), Moreover, 
on the plea that there is no iieir in the family in which 
succession by heir luvs to prevail (as aforesaid,) no (righis) 
should 1)6 sold, nor should anything be conferred on the wife 
and children.. If the line of the ^uuily is extinct without 
adoption, the (heads of the country) consisting of four, eight 
or sixteen persons shall cause a girl and my of another 
family of the same Bali to stand as representatives of such 
extinct family, and these (representatives) alone will then 
succeed as heirs, but not the wife and children. 

The merchants of the suburbs and town as well as 
every one, such as a servant, retainer &c., saying tliat 
they were the followers of (the rules of) Aliyasantaiia, 
and that there existed rules contrary to the Q^tras observ- 
ed by the Mah«ijana i>eople of the said thirty-two villages, 
intended to usurp the (Si ddharasara) liquid and the green 
precious stones which wore recei^•ed (Ibrmerly) in three shij)S. 
The course taken in order to prevent such usurpation was as 
follows. When T^a^ was performed and offerings consecrated 
to tiie said Kl^i^^odara on account of the shms, the Brah* 
manimams (Br^Shma^s) oflered opposition. Then the chie& 
of both the parties came together, and with a view 
to avoid disagreement among the Mah^jana people, 
allotted the territories of Nandartija to P6rvapaksha- 
n^tha (the chief of the eastern division) and the 
sovereignty of one Niflaraba to Pa^chima Sh^da^apaksha- 
nJitha (the chief of the western division consisting of 
sixt^Mni (villages) ; and having called the former Balagai 
(aj©^^, right hand) Ballalas and the latter Edagai 

(left hand, J cT-R^) crowned the chiefs of both the divi- 
sions with the title of UbhayaballiU^ (two Ball^las). 
Bluitiilap^ndya ruled that these two Ball^las were com- 
petent for the eighteen classes ; that if the death of 
(any one of) them t-^kos place, the rules of Aliyasant^na 
alone should be observed (on that occfision), though 

(«) So held by the Hiph Court ot Madras m S. A. No. 1(>2 of 1803, 
Oct. 2*, 186:3, rresent riiillips and Frere J J.—jfrf. 

} 
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their family may have been the followers of Makka- 
Lisantana system. He further observed that should any 
of the Balliilas of the above pattam (seats of honour) die, a 
corpse should be made in his stead in Baikunle (straw) and 
the people of the eighteen classes joining together, 
should buiTi this corpse ; that there must be a Pumdda 
Kaim4da Neleupparige (a litter with stories, adorned with 
flowers, fee.,) and Chaturdnga, (four kinds of troops), Torana 
(string of leaves, Howers or sometimes cloths with orna- 
mental needle-work hung across the liigliway), all sorts 
of musical instruments played upon, and drums beaten ; 
and with all these they should scatter rice about — ^failing 
which they the eighteen dasses of people will be in pol- 
lution, and tiiat because it (the BalliUiQ is a spiritual pre- 
ceptor and the people of the said' dassea aie disciples 
(they) should observe the pollution as aforesaid. 

Sixteen kattales or rules. 
• • • 

1. It being asked that as there is only one girl (heir) 
in each fEuuily governed by the Aliyasantlinarulc, how would 
"the line of the family continue for the future if the 

death of the husband of such girl should take place, Blilita- 
lapandx n fh'clnred that (in such case) the parents are not 
competent to give such girl to another person in maniage ; 
but the maternal uncle and other membei*s of the family 
may do so ; that the parents are only to touch tlie Dhare 
Gindi metal vessel with a tube on its side by pouring Avater 
from which a girl is given in marriage) while giving their 
daughter in marriage, and it should be the custom with 
them to get (the gui married) by pouring water as 
aforesaid. 

2. If in that (in the Aiiyasaiit^na family) a girl loses 
her husband, such girl is called a Budavalati. If the girl 
happens before she is wedded (a second time) to be pregnant 
by intercourse with another person of her own caste, Blm^^- 
lap^ndya dechired that she may be given to such person in 
Bu^adhftre marriage on receiving a mie from him. Bhi&^lS|a- 
pjSndya added that if the person is of a higher caste than tiie 
girl, she may be allowed to be kept by him, or, on the con- 
tmry, if he be of an inferior caste^ the BalUUlb may sell such 
girl on exacting a fine from him. 

S. If a husband goes to another country leaving the mar- 
ried girl alone, BhutiClap^ndya declared that she may after 
the expiration of five yeais (from such absence) be joined and 
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wedded to another person. Ho also said that it" she be 
found to be pres^iiaiit in the absence of her husband, whe 
may be placed in the keeping of her paramour provided he 
be of superior caste, or u tedded to him, provided he be of the 
same caate (with her), or if he is of an inferior caste, she 
may be abandoned, fined and joined to such caste. 

4. If. after such girl have brought forth three or four 
children subsequently to her man*iage, the husband goes to 
another country, she cannot be wedded to another person. If 
shehad had oonnedaon with a person of equal caste and 
proved to be pregnant before the return of her husband, she 
cannot be wedded. If in such case, the person be of an 
inferior caste she should be abandoned (excommunicated.) 

5. BhtitittaplSo^ya recorded a rule to the following effect. 
If a married girl mid her husband to be an adulterer, and 

if the latter find the former to be an adulteress, and 
so if the husband take her and deliver her over to her 

parents' house, she may be wedded to another person. If 
the husband will not have her again and take care of her 

on receiving another woman into his keeping, the members 
of her family may send for her from her husband and 
wed her to another person. Moreover, if (the husland) 
tease the wife by striking and abusing her as he likes, a re- 
conciliation may be effected between them three or four 
times ; but should there be a recurrence of disagreement 
among them even afterwards, the members of her fiuoaily 
may send for her firom her husband and get her wedded to 
another person. 

6. If a girl bhali arrive at puberty before marriage and 
become pregnant before marriage, such otI, as well as the 
person that caused such pregnancy, should be fined, and the 
efrl may be given into the keeping of that person if 
he be of superior caste, or married to him if he be of the 
same caste ; or abandoned if he be of an inferior caste ; as 
declared by Bh6t^p^4y^ 

7. If a girl who arrived at puberty as aforesaid takes any 
body before her marriage and elopes with him, she may 
be married to him if he be of the same caste with her, or 
abandoned if he be of an inferior caster or be allowed to be 
kept by him if he be of superior caste ; as ruled by Bhlitd- 
laplfc^^ya. 

8. If a married ^1 leaves her husband and takes another 
of the same caste with her and eloper with him ; she may 
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be wedded to the latter. If the person so iaJken by her 
be of superior easte> ahe mav be left in his keeping ; or 
abandoned at once if be be oi inferior class, as declared by 

BbAtiilap^ndya. 

9. In respect of the girls of Kshatriyas, the manners and 
customs of Kshatriyas i£ould be observed. Between Ksha- 
tri} n : and Br^hraans, marriage may be performed by 
Kaidbto (giving the girl in marriaf^e attended with the 
pouring of water throngli tlie giver's liand in continued 
dropping). If the male is of the same or of inferior caste (with 
the girl) she shall be abandoned ; as mentioned by Bhu(4- 
lapdndya. 

10. As regards rli<' Jaina easte. Tf f the male is) of tho 
same caste she may be left in his keeping, and if she had 
joined a superior or inferior caste, she must be abandoned, 
as declared by BhtitJilap^tndya. 

11. If the girl is of Malav^r caste (and the male is) 
of the same or superior caste, she mtiy be allowed to be 
kept by him ; or if (he is) of an inferior caste, she should be 
abandoned, and it is not possible to call her again, as deciai'ed 
by Bhutalap^ndya. 

12. BhdUlap^ndya declared that, among the two castes 
Ntyammiir and N^yar, there is only Kanyiikaly^nam mar- 
riage, but not Svayamvaram marriage ; that ai'terwards (tlie 
girb) may be given into the keeping of the persons of 
the same caste or thoae of a supenor one, aucih as BrtSh* 
mans, &o. 

18. As regards the Kadamba caste and Kumara Ballifla, the 
girl may be given into the keeping of a male of the same 
caste or of tiie Kshatriya, Bridiman, &c ; but if (the male) is 
of an inferior caste, she should be abandoned, as declared by 
Bhik(£lapdii^ya. 

14;. As regards Sthinik^ and Ambalav^is. If (the male 
is) not of the same or BrUhman catfte but is of anotber infe- 
rior caste, she will be abandoned, as declared by BhA^il^ 

15. Bliut^Iap^ndya said that a giii of Pad^rthl and 
Horapoduvcdu may be taken into the keeping of the 
person of the same caste or of a superior one after U^ige 
cloth shall have been given to (her). 

16. As for Arasus (kings), a Br/ihman may cause the 
marriage ceremony lo be performed. As an Anyata gift is 
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made to the children bom of him (Arami), Bbdtiila- 
plindya declared that the marriage' oeiemonj may be 
performed by (fibdng) piUare and (pladng) potBy &c. 
If those Arasus are such as are incompetent to make the 
Anyata gift, BhtitiUapjCndya said that it would not be poeaible 
to get the marriage celebrated according to the customs ob- 
served by the Br^hmnns. BhiitiilapJCndya aho declared that 
during the occa.sion of auspicious and inauspicious ceremo- 
nies, Chautas and Baugaras will have to pursue the manners 
and customs observed by Brahmans ; and the Cliitup^di and 
Nidambui' Balliil^s the Aliyasant^ua system during such 
occasions ; and that from the class of Tuluvas down 
to that of a NKvika the nepotism roles should prevail uni- 
formly. Thus Bhti^^lap^ndya made the nepotism rules. 

In the twelfth year after the installation of Bhutalapdndya, 
Kesavanna and Basavanna, who were the leained men 
among the Jainas, were sent for from over the Qhito and 
rewards and presents were given them ; after which they 
built the following cities. Btoktfr and otiier fifteen cities for 
Kesava^ina, and Mangalur and fifteen other cities for 
Basavanna. Chautas and Chitupifi Ball^^ are the chiefs 
of Barker town, while Bangas and iVidambik BaMl^ 
are the chiefs of Mangalorc town. In these thirty- 
two cities, thirty-two Bastis CTaina temples) were built, 
and the vsuburbs in which Jainas and other persons 
of superior class lived, have been called Beta. Pat^iasetti 
is the person that remains therein. Tlie heads consisting 
of four, eight or sixteen in number, are P^te Hallaru. 
Those that collect in a Chatussanga are re{ejanaru (or tiie 
people of suburbs.) If the people of four castes namely 
Brdima, Kshatriya, YtaqyA * and ^tidra collect in one plaoe 
it is called Chatussanga^ Those that sdl dii^arent articles 
in the said B^e, are called merchants, while those that sell 
and purchase gold and silver are called Chiniviradavam 
(or dealers in gold, &c.) The people that farm the duty 
on articles exported and imported into the P^t^ ^-i^d also 
weigh them nefore themselves are Tol^dharis, and those 
that store all articles and get them sold by giving the same 
to different shopkeepers are S^liukilrs, while those that 
bring nine sorts of precious stones as well as cloths, and 
also those that bring nine sorts of grains on bullocks and 
export them on theui are ^e^tigars. If all these persou^i 
coUect in oile place they are called S^vakfo. 

«0 
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» If hovfies be caused to be built by artifioeia on both sides 
of tiie road of tbe P^tft* the same takes the name of K^ri, 
and a collection of drapers* shops lying in a line goes by the 
name of Malige, while great houses full of articles worth many 
thousands of Pagodas are known as BhaudiJs^le. The 
street of P^nch^las (carpenters, braziers, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths and stone-cutters) where gold and silver jewels are 
wrought as well as brazen and copper vessels, as also 
carpentry and turners' work are made, is called P/lnchi- 
lakdri, and the place where potters, Deva4iga8, musicians 
lire, is indnded in KnmbirakM (Potters' street) The 
Btre«t Samag^rakdri contain Samagfo, 'washermen, barbers, 
iailois, and Viylip^rakeri street is that which is inha- 
bited by Mlechchas, traders, &c. SiUag<M is the street 
where dancing girls, Milleyaru, harlots, prostitutes, &a, live ; 
I^ishiddhak^isthe street where liquor, meat, &c., are sold ; 
and if there are in the vicinity of this street the Paraya 
houses in a line, it is a Holagdri street. That which has na 
Kdris but only a Pdta (a collection of shops) is known as 
T4{SL itself. If there are Kdris (with PAas) it is a town* 
Where there are ramparts round the town, and a fort in the 
centre, and also ramparts of the fort in the districts, and 
also where there is a king's rule, such place is termed 
Bandar, and if there is a bkh of houses therein, it will 
he called a Nagar, which, if it contain more than four 
kkhs of houses, will he known by tiie name of Jayanti 

The above thirty-two Nagars are as foUow 
Barkiiru, &c. 16 Negars, which have four lakhs of. houses 
* and Han^ore, &a 16 Nagara, which have three lakhs c€ 
hooseo. The said 16 former Nagars are, 1 Barker, 2 Ka^ 
dama, 3 Mti(]labidre, 4 K^ldUa^ 5 Basarur, 6 Bang^di, 7 
Padubidre, 8 Yei?6r, 9 K^pu,' 10 Mudr^i, 11 Surfilii, 12 
mr^vi, 13 Yeram^la» 14 Alavu, 15 Mun(}k6r, and 16 Bai* 
langadi. These are P^ta, Pattana, Bandar, Nagar, &c., 
relating to Kesavanna. The Nagars formed by Basavanna 
are 1 Mangaltiru, 2 kfearag6du,3Mulki,4 Vitthala, 5 Ulliia, 
6 Bantwija, Manelu, 8 Udupi, 9 Papambui'u, 10 NellikiJra, 
11 Manj^vara, 12 N^ranki, 13 P4i^ Mangalore, 14 Maradib^ 
15 Valalanke and 16 Sulya. 

These are the cities founded by Basavajaiiia, Here end 
fbese rules of Bh4tilap&;^^ya. 
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Fariievlim of the cla$9e» foUiming the AfiyoBcmtdfua 

rules. 

1 B%eHin%a, 2 BonyanTi^j a, 3 Pulyattan^ya, 4 S^lan- 
n^ya, 1 Bangaran li/iya, (belonging) to the class of Iravat- 
tur. It is not customary to give male and female (children) 
to this (cia^. 2 KandiEda(in%a» 3 Pangalan(i^ya,4 Karbu- 
raiinliya. These four ciMses are the same. Tl^re exists 
rehitioiiBhip between the abovementioned four classes such 
es Pttlyattanvfya* , while it does not exist betwe^ the 
three cksses, namely Bargadawfya^ ReUarabanvHya and 
Hir^miitya. The two daases UppuratifQiya and Udda- 
rannfya are the same, as also the two classes Kochat^iban- 
n%a and K<5chirann%a. Even the two classes S^laban- 
n£ya and Aiyabannaya are the same, as also the two class- 
es Nelabanndya and Ujattibann^ya. The four classes 
UlibaimiCya, Kund6nibannaya, Karanibarann^ya, and Bar- 
mariinnfiya have not any special classes proximate to 
them, ilelationship i^ formed by them in ail the classes. 
Total classes* 18. 

* 

* These are only 16 cIsssch, if calculated. S» A. 



The ruli s made by Bbntalap&Q^jar^ya unc^r the title of Alijasantana 
and the causes which led to' tnelr origin, have piiated here on the 
authority of two copies, which, though oontaining several misfakes^ 
have been corrected as far as possible. Ho^jrever, as copies suflBciently 
correct were not procurable, slight mistakes may have been left here and 
there. Tiie people of this Tulu country pwchtse theae rules which are 
printed here, ana so, if all the copies arc exhausted, and it appear proper that 
the said work should hp re printed, and good and correct copies be tliea 
procurable, an attenipt will be made to rectify even the mistakes 
that liave here been left behind. 

, The short story of Bh&t&iapandya, as also his rules, contain some cir- 
nunitaafleevhmaietobeooiidilmd xninatelv, aad alltheie that are 
iottdof tnith ihooU tiy to eomider and know (he same. 

Bespecling the story. We donot discuss here for fbe present 
whether Bhutaraja (king of demons) existed or not. ilowcvrr, it is 
true that there are Bh6tar4ias and Pi94chi8. Kevertheless, tiie assertioa 
that Devapiniya's ships sailed to a dark island covered with soow tnd 
Itece stuck to a miry bank is liable fo suspidon As Hindus are not 
aoquaintcd with geography, it will not be surprising t hat if ships had ever 
•wed to a distant country never resorted to before by any body, and 
ictanrad fnun theit voyage, a story should have been invented to the 
deict that the ehipe returned after performing a voyage to a dark island 
covered with snow. If (we) sail westward we do not fiad anywhere a dark 
island covered with snow. 

It IS stated that on Devapindya^s wife saying^ she would not give aRy of 
her sons as a sacrifice, PeY»paTnlys»*s younger ^tci; "rutjuvatl, prepared 
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horscif to gireBhIitAtapaniyi'i, otUcrwisc called Ja;^apandya, as a sacrifice ; 
that thereupon, all the riches thai came on the ships of the said Dcvapan- 
dja were, for reason of the human sacrifice aforesaid, obtained by the sister's 
Mm of fih&talapAndya instead of bvtho duldrenCsons} ; and that, therefoie* 
theAUyasantanaduKatturules haveAeenmade to the effect that for the futare 
the rulers and the subjects should get (their) maternal uncles* estates just 
as the sister's sou Bhutiiapi^dya obtained his. If Devapaodya's wife re* 
linqnislied her ebdm to' nis property in order that her elmdren's Utw 
should be spared, eyen at the loss of property, rather than be offered as a 
sacrifice at a certain place and time, it is not just that it should be 
presumed that the wife of every one would behave in the same manner, 
and that so the AKyannt&na system should lie intcodueed on setting aside 
^e Makka|asant4na system. • 

As regards rules : it has beei] told that the pco]iIe of three castes such 
as Kshatrijras, Yai^as, and ^udras have to follow the Aliyasantana 
(system) while Brahmans have to pursue that of the Maktajassntfauu 
As the Brahmans were men of leamm», wisdom and expert ness, it was not 
possible to subject them to the AHynsantrinH system, but, as the other 
caste people were weak in sense^ bhuialapaniya made this rule for them* 
It is a timid person that Is often put to trishtCaj ; othenrise, why wete 
Brahmans not interfered with and this baiden thrown upon the w«dc 
castes such as Bnntaru and Yakkaluru ? 

The Aliyasautaua rules only entailed loss, ruin and distress on the 
people, liat the people have not derived any advantage therefrom. AU 
the possessions of fiantas, Vakkals, &c., have for the most part heoome the 
property of the Brahmans. Musalmnns and Christians. Any man would 
naturally have a great affection for his children and not for his nepbewa 
(sister's sons) : consequently the manager of the estate alienates the huDuL 
&c. by tnortga|{e or sale, and gives away the money to his iiife and 
children in secrecy. The sister's pons, when they become heirs, succeed 
not only to tlic assets but also to debts contracted to any extent he 
chooses* The property falls into the hands of others. Moreover, what 
will be the fate of the obildren ? Since they (the managers) attempt to 
keep in secrecy the money obtained by them illegally, even that fmonRv) 
would almost tall away into the hands of others (straugeis), and so (it) 
is neither for children nor for sisters' sons. 

As sin, injustice, and viee increase in men, numbers of suits arise, even 
among the children of the same mother. Ne phews (sister's sons) are 
not generally the sons of the same mother. Devapandva had only one 
sister and sisto's son, (wherefore) every thiug passed here smoothly. 
However if a person had two, three, four or five sisters and these 
have twenty or thirty children, it is very seldom that good under- 
standing will exist among them all. Wlnlc each of these sisters has 
been endeavouring to get the estate for her children, great injustice and 
deceit were practised and, suits being instituted (in regard to the 
same), the estate itself w^t sold to a mf rrhant before the settlempnt of 
all (Doints therein.) Even the ready money was expended on account of 
Vaktls' 1" ees, false documents, false witnesses and also on account ot bribes 
(to be given) to Gum4shtas and Munshis. Thus, the property, wealth, 
ninnrv, honours, happiness and pleasure of the followers of Ajiyasaut^a 
system having fallen short (hy degrees), the curse pronounced by 
Bhuialapaiyija to the effect that the line of the family should become 
extinct has come to pass. This however, is not owing to deviation frooK 

(aj This is a proverb l.n'oSs'a'jaro^BS -fctt'dtSSsrsS*.^. 
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llirsr rules but to atlbcroncL' thereto. Tt is because ihc Musalmaps 
and Ganslians of this very Tula couutry act against BliuLAlap^ndja'a 
nilesjtbat they live happily. But those that do not tnmgiess the ruios 
of Bliftt4(a|4u!i4jB, will iu coarse of days, tarn poor and oome to decline. 

Siace these rules run counter to the dictates of nature and also cause 
injustice, poverty and various ditUcultu's, all that follow the Atiyasantana 
system ahould consider whether they have any means of giviiig up these 
rules. 

An etsy course to be pnrsned is as follows. 

There is a Legislative Council at Calcatta, the capital of Hindfistan, bj 
means of wbicb even ihc followers of the Aliyasant&aa system may ffjt^ 
their object accomplished. Tlie wise nindti gentlemen of Bengal having 
taken a view of the difficulties arising from the prohibition of the re- 
marriage of widows addressed the Legislative Council requesting that, if 
the re-marn; L:c of widows should take nlace, t lie children born of them 
may be allowed to have a claim to iiinerit. The Legislative Council 
passed an Act acccordinijly, which received the assent of the Governor 
General. If all the geullemeu of the Tulu country followiug the Ali.vii- 
santaua rules, would likewise consent to Makkalasant4na (inheritance 
in the line of sons) and so present their address to the Legislative Council, 
there is no doubt thnt the AliyasHutaua system wnnld be done away wiMi 
and the Makkalasautana system iutcuduccd iu its stead. Even thougu uii 
(the said families) should not join together ; yet, if the sistei^s sons and 
sons of one family at least, would concur and make an address to the effect 
that the Makkalusantaua system should be made to prevail amon;; 
them thenceforward, there would be no hindrance to such Makk«i|a- 
sant&na system taking effect among them alone. However in so doing it 
will not be, proper to recognize merely the sou's riE;ht to the exclusion 
of tlie daughters, as do the Brahmans who are the followers of 
Makkalasantana system. If a petition be presented to the effect that, 
in ease' of the introdootion of the Mskkalasantima system the male and 
female children may reciprocally have an equal title like the nephews 
(sister's sons) and niccps iu a family gOTerued by AliyasantAna rules, there 
will be no obstacle to the petition bt ing complied with accordingly. 

In speaking of tbe rules of this Bhut^lap^Qdya, we have voluntarily 
omitted the religious matters : though, the several relirions have a con- 
occii u wiihtheoireumstsnces and nu'hts of the peoples (that respectively 
profe^8 the same), yet we ha'-e left those matters al'^ne, and mentioned 
nere only what is advantageous to the community for the present. If all 
who read this, especially tne followers of the Afiyassnt&na systemi wilt 
consider what is siud here tliroucrh affection (for them) and make their 
attempts, so as to improve theuiselves for the future, we, and at last thqr 
also, will derive happiness. Let God shew favour to all ! 

NoT-p hi/ fke Traiisln/or :--Th'- o- .(hul Iiorpof, besides containiug words from the Oli' 
Canare-if-j the Tulu and th^ biinsknt la»i|<iiagej>, is also unintelUgible here nnd there 
because of omissions of verbs and miHtake<; in the QSr of tenses and cases. As I whs 
directed to translate closely, I beg to be exoiued for tbe anidioniailic cxpresnions whicU 
nut always be foHud iu a literal version. 

M. 0. SINGALA'CIIA'aiYA'P. 

June 1861. 
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0 


do. 




7» 


63 


19 


15 


60 


Cloud V 




54 


77 


17 


i 


0 


Fine. 




55 


87 


19 


1 13 


0 


do. 




37 


71 


21 


11 


7 


do. 




53 


59 


19 


14 


13 


Light haze. 




43 


63 


14 


13 


3 


Fine. 




48 


86 


16 


14 


0 


rlo. 




72 


105 


18 


14 


27 


Hazy. 




189 pi 


)r day. 


SI 


bE 


14 




u.lo 


145 per day. 


s 


26 




— 0 io 




6 


1 Point 8 


—IS 




*— 


90 


118 


16 


15 




i!'jne. 


— 


87 


110 


18 


15 


I 


do. 


— 


108 


99 


18 


16 


27 


Light clouds. 




184 


105 


17 


13 


0 


Fine. 




118 


114 


16 


14 


27 


Flyii^ cloiide. 




101 


111 


15 


14 


30 






88 


78 


16 


14 


30 iLight clouds ; clear uiuiit. 


— 


51 


100 


14 


M 


13 


Hazy. 




56 


110 


16 


14 


13 


Fine with pasting elonds. 


— 


87 


95 


17 


14 


10 


f'ight haze. 




92 


131 


17 


14 


7 


Fine. 




134 


95 


17 


14 


13 


da 


— 


101 


123 


16 


15 


17 


Hazy. 




113 




15 


14 


23 


Frequently clouded. 




104 


116 


16 


13 


40 


Fine with passing clouds. 

• 


0-00 


206 per day. 


Sb£ 


18 




0-65 


146 per day. 


8tiS 


84 




— 0-68 


•f 60 


None. 


—16 
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1862. 


Meau Ba- 
rometer 
reduced 
to SS"" 
Taht. 


« 

Corrected 
Mean 
Temperature. 


Self Registering 
Thermometers. 


Deduced. 


Shade. 


Suu. 


Gia&s. 


Dew 
Point. 


Humi- 
dity. 


Dry. 




]Mkk. 


Min. 


Max. 


Mitt. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

1 6 

- 9 

* 11 

12 
Iti 
14 
15 


Inches. 
29-772 
29-761 
89783 

29-826 
29 866 
29-816 
89-816 
29 792 
29-828 
29-816 
29-766 
29 712 

OQ • 7 4 ■) 

Z5i / i L 

20-; 92 
29-796 


c 

85- 6 
85 9 

86- 4 

00 .3 
86-2 

OO 0 

807 

85-9 
87 2 
85-2 
866 

88- 2 
890 
90-0 

89- 8 


82-6 
79 0 
79-8 

/8 o 
77 9 

TO -O 

7o o 
741 

77- 1 

78- 2 
776 
769 
79 4 

77- 1 

79- 4 

78- 9 


o 

93-0 
9a U 
93-4 

93- 5 
9i-5 
91-3 
87-3 
96 2 
933 
936 

94- 5 
972 
97-7 

101.1 
1003 


o 

808 
8U 0 

80-4 

80-6 

80- 7 
80 2 
79-1 
760 
78-6 
78-6 
78-6 
806 

81- 3 

82- 6 
82-7 


o 

105- 5 

106- 2 
1060 
107 7 
109-6 
1034 
1002 
116 0 
113-7 
114 6 
113*9 
1136 

116- 8 
1161 

117- 6 


o 

78-8 
772 
780 
78-2 
77 8 
780 

77- 0 
72*4 
75 5 
760 
76*0 

78- S 
77-5 
79 8 
800 


o 

81-6 

772 

76*6 

759 

7t-7 

756 

71'B 

74 4 

747 

74-6 

78-9 

761 

72-2 

76-4 

747 


Per 

88 
76 
73 

72 
69 
73 

74 

74 
67 

71 
66 

59 
63 
62 


29-792 


86-6 


78-3 


94 7 ; SO-1 


110-7 


77-4 


75-2 


70 




29756 


85-3 


78' 1 


93-0 


79-8 


110-8 


77-5 


75-4 


73 


Difibience«M 


0-086 


+ 13 


+ 02 


+ 1-7 


+ 0-3 


— O'l 


—0-1 


— 0*2 


— 3 


17 

18 
39 

^ 20 
1 81 

- 22 
§ 28 
g 24 

n 25 
a 27 

28 
29 
30 
31 


89*752 
89-781 
29-749 
29-811 
29-776 
29-725 
29-746 
29-824 
29829 
29-807 
29-761 
29-746 
29-714 
29-689 
29675 
29-701 


87-6 

87- 8 
yu 0 

88- 9 

OV D 

89- 4 

09 0 

863 

87- 6 
89-2 
90 0 

89- 6 

90- 1 

88- 3 
90-3 


1 77-5 
78 5 

^ y n 
748 
II 0 

78- 5 

// 0 

79- 0 
79-6 
79-6 
79-8 
79-2 
770 

77- 7 
79-9 

78- 2 


106- 8 
1061 
103-4 

101- 2 

1007 

102- 0 

99 1 
95-2 
95 0 
97-4 
97-6 
97-5 

103- 5 
103-9 

107- 1 
101-9 


83-3 

81- 6 

82- 3 

82-7 

82- 0 

83- 4 

82 6 

7rr8 

810 
808 
81-8 

81- 8 
83-6 
83-4 

82- 8 
796 


184*5 
188*5 

115-0 
115-5 
317-7 

1177 

1127 
1095 
110 7 
1136 

litJ U 

119-7 
122 0 
121-5 
1096 


785 
77*8 

79- 1 

80- 3 
785 
80-3 
80-9 
71-6 
79 2 
790 

79- 8 

79 8 

80- 3 
78 5 
76-0 


734 

74- 9 

75- 4 
68-4 
72*7 
74-2 
73 1 
77-0 
77-1 

767 

76 3 

/O 1 

71- 8 

72- 7 

76- 8 

73- 4 


64 

67 

G2 

53 

59 

68 

60 

79 

75 

71 

67 
eft 

DO 

57 
58 
70 
69 


29-752 


88-7 


78-4 


101 2 


81-8 


116-7 


78 7 


74*4 


64 




89*707 


86-8 


77-6 


96-1 


80-4 


116-3 


78-3 


741 


68 


DifLcrence... 


4- 0 045 


+ 2-5 


+ 0-9 


+ 61 


+ 14 


+ 1-4 


+ 0-4 


+ 0-3 


— 4 
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Wind. 


1 


f 

1 

1 




Velocity. 


Direction. 


ft 1 Q 


Weather. 
















Five 
! fro 
ffrou 


A. M. 


P. M. 


A. M. 


P.M. 








Miles. 


Miles. 


Pomts. 


Points. 








93 


113 


15 


14 


30 


lix^hi baze ; floe night. 


— 


91 


128 


15 


14 


17 


Lielit haze. 




95 


122 


17 


14 


43 


Frequently clouded. 


— 


68 


120 


15 


14 


20 






#98 


98 


16 


14 


73 


Cloudy. 




78 


102 


17 


4 


70 


Nearly overcast. 






57 


4 


9 


77 


Cluudj. A siigiiL da&t storm from 




49 


102 


14 


9 


23 


Fine. [N. B. about 84 a. K. 




37 


80 


12 


8 


57 


Hazy clouds. 




36 


66 


10 


8 


60 


Cloudy. 




64 


96 


14 


10 


17 


Fine. 




83 


121 


16 


12 


40 


Liglit clouds. 




80 


120 


15 


13 


3/ 


do. 




124 


127 


16 


14 


60 


vyCCablUJlH i *- 1 U 'J ^ . 




90 


123 


16 




67 


i!re(^ueiib ciuuus. 


0*00 


184 per daj. 


SllbjS 


45 




1*32 


167 per day. 


South 


o9 




— V32 


+ 27 


8 Points N 


+ 6 




— 


" 108 


62 


17 


14 


47 


Light clouds till nignt. 




119 


88 


19 


15 


40 


Light clouds. 




00 


127 


16 


13 


40 


Momineflne; afternoon clondj. 




99 


88 


16 


17 


37 


00. ; do. 




80 


129 


16 


13 


7 


Fine. 




131 


166 


16 


13 


7 


do. 




141 


165 


IC 


13 


10 


Hazy. 


0*60 


in 


»■*•>* 
/ / 


17 


13 


27 


RNiu about 8a.1I. with N.W. wind. 




U7 


108 


16 


14 


20 


Light oloadst ffine afterward. 




105 


113 


16 


14 


0 


Fiue. 




124 


98 


16 


13 


13 


do. 




73 


94 


16 


13 


10 


do. [ning. 




112 


60 


19 


15 


40 


Frequent clouds. Thunder and light- 




122 


92 


20 


15 


oo 


nimiHv flriH f VirMft.tAnin0 • nn 




* 105 1 


85 


17 


15 


93 


Overcast. 




76 1 


189 


21 


16 


80 


do. 


O'OO 


214 per day 


SoutU 


33 




1-60 


196 per daj 


S8W 


47 


* 


—100 


+19 


2 PointB S 


-14 


• 
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BeaiUU 0/ Meteorol/ogical Obaervations 







Mem Ba- 


Correoted 


Beii' liegistering 
Thermometers. 


Deduced. 


























rometer 


V Mean 














I9<EB< 




reduced 
to 32° 


Temperature. 


Shade. 


Sun. 


Grass. 


Dew 


Humi* 






Faht. 


Dry. 


Wet. 


Max. 


Min. 


Max 


Min 

HI III* 


Point. 


ditj. 






Tiiehes. 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


F«r ct. 




1 


29-763 


796 


76-7 


93-5 


738 


1142 


730 


741 


83 ■ 




2 


29735 


86-8 


79-6 


96 4 


78- 1 


114-5 


760 


76 8 


73 




3 


29-752 


87*3 


79 6 


947 


80-6 


1117 


78-6 


76 8 


72 




4 


89*715 


87*9 


80*9 


968 


801 


115-5 


78-2 


7&*4 


74 


1 


5 


29-669 


88-3 


79-8 


101 1 


81 6 


1183 


79-3 


#7 


69 




6 


29 679 


876 


78-6 


102-6 


79 0 


121-6 


76-8 


75-2 


63 


1 


T 


29 700 


85-1 


80-5 


97-7 


73-6 


113 4 


730 


789 


82 


• n 


8 


89*738 


87*6 


79*6 


97*9 


80*6 


112 5 


77-4 


76-6 


71 


0 


9 


29725 


88-6 


SO 9 


1009 


81-4 


1163 


80 2 


78-2 


72 


1 


10 


29'691 


880 


80-G 


1021 


82 6 


115 6 


80 2 


78*0 


73 




n 


29-668 


91 7 


752 


103-6 


82-6 


114 6 


798 


67*8 


47 




IS 


89704 


90-5 


73*3 


103*9 


81-8 


115-4 


79'0 


631 


42 




13 


29-743 


87-3 


77 8 


^5-2 


81-6 


ion 8 




74*1 


65 




14 


29*759 


88 3 


76-8 


1 CM 


82 4 


115-7 


8-10 


72-1 


59 




15 


29.749 


87-0 


76.4 


101-2 


82*6 


1145 


794 


720 


62 


Mean .... 




29 718 


87-4 


78 3 


99-2 


80-2 


114 9 


78-2 


74-8 


6/ 


Average. 






86*6 


76*7 


• — — 
95-8 


80-7 


111-7 


to* i*r 

//o 


72*7 


64 


Difference... 


+ 0 026 


+ 0-8 


+ I'O 


+ 3-4 


— 0-5 


+ 3-2 


+ 07 


+ 21 


+ 3 




15 


29-678 


88 2 


769 


99-1 


83-i 


f 111-8 


81-3 


72-3 


60 




16 


29707 


82-9 


77-1 


947 


781 


113-3 


755 


74*8 


78 




17 


89*750 


83-1 


74*5 


90*4 


79-6 


95-5 


76*3 


70*7 


67 




18 


29 756 


85 9 


765 


1000 


80' 6 


llG-2 


78 0 


72-6 


66 




10 


29 747 


827 


77-8 


94-8 


76-6 


1167 


73-2 


75*9 


80 




20 


29-701 


86 0 


76 6 


95-6 


77-6 


1130 


74-7 


72-7 


66 


0 

u 


21 


89-e78 


878 


75-8 


96-7 


78-1 


1)69 


74*0 


709 


60 


S 


22 


29-666 


871 


77 0 


957 


79 6 


116-5 


76-5 


72-9 


64 




23 


29682 


S4'9 


77-8 


1005 


79-6 


116-8 


76*0 


76*0 






24 


29-679 


86-6 


76 5 


940 


79-6 


101-5 


76 4 


72-3 


64 


a 


85 


89*661 


86-8 


76*8 


967 


80-7 


1 A7.1 
lU/ 1 


*7Q-0 
to 7i 


f 1 0 






26 


29-604 


89-9 


76-1 


1007 


806 


111-5 


77-2 


70-1 


64 




27 




91-1 


749 


^ 99-7 


83 0 


108-5 


77-5 


67-5 


48 




2S 


29597 


87-4 


76 0 


996 


840 


110-9 


808 


69-5 


67 




30 


89*618 


88-2 


76-0 


98-2 


77-6 


1U.5 


74-4 


70-8 


58 


Meaii... 


■ • • • 


29-674 


86-5 


76 3 


971 


79-9 


lU-8 


76*6 


781 


64 




89704 


850 


761 


987 


79 4 


108*9 


77-8 


78*4 


87 


Difference .. 


— 0-030 


+ 1-5 


+ 0-8 


-f3'4 


+ 0-5 


+ 2-3 


— 07 


.-0-3 


— 3 
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m 




Weather. 



—0-50 

0-73 
109 

0-26 

om 

0-01 
004 

0-S7 



70 
53 



Cloudy. 
Ti uY.j clouds. 



20 .Nearly fiae. 



30 

20 
40 
80 
57 
40 
57 
57 

53 'Lifilit clouds. 



Hazy. 
Fine. 

ChangeaMi . 
Nearly overcast. 
Light clouds. 

do, 
Cloudj. 
do. 



53 
70 
77 



0'1}2 2ul per 



52 



CO 



do. 

Clian^able. 
HeaTj cloods. 



+ 1 



3 Pfiints S — 8 



T28 

62 

57 

78 

70 
107 

93 

97 

80 

80 

67 

93 

91 ! 
104 

88 



Threatening and stomy. """"""" 

Overcast. 

do. [midnight. 
Flying doudB : timndcr storm about 
Nctrlv overcast: llgiit storm about 
Liglit clouds. [7 p. M. 

Nearly fine. 

Cloudy : rain about 7 T. X, 
Clfn.uly ; liilM sl-!0wet"«t4 p. K. 
Nearly overcast. 
Cloudy : shower at 8 p. m. 
Cloudy : rain at 7 r, x, 
"Xt-'arlv (tvercast. 



325 



1S9 



84 
57 
53 
71 
120 
80 
85 
76 
57 
Si 
83 
78 
94 

101 ' 
6b 



18 


16 


50 


16 


18 


70 


23 


14 


93 


19 


15 


63 


20 


14 


67 


21 


12 


23 


22 


10 


13 


21 


12 


40 


22 


16 


40 


22 


18 


70 


23 


19 


77 


21 


19 


67 


22 


2o 


To 


23 


'2o 


i)0 


18 


18 


70 



166 per 



190 per day. 



, a W by S 



8W 



60 



70 



. 1l, 
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MemlU of Meteorological Observations 



1862. 



% 
I 



4 
f) 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 



HeanBa 
rometer 
reduced 
to 38° 
Faht. 



Self Aegifttering 
Themometen. 



Inrhes. 
29 689 
29-736 
a! 29 738 
29718 
29-673 
29-671 
29 684 
29 699 
29-704 
29-729 
29-6S8 
29-671 
29-721 
29-701 
29 659 



Mean. 



Avenge. 



Difference. . 



29-699 



89708 



— 0009 






16 


29'692 


86-5 


79-7 


97-8 


80.4 


111-2 


78-0 


77-2 




17 


29-674 


814 


79-6 


97-7 


79.9 


107 6 


76 8 


77-9 




18 


29-704 


860 


78*8 


96-6 


80.6 


117-0 


77-4 


758 




19 


29-712 


86-9 


79-5 


98-9 


80.6 


111-7 


780 


76-4 


• 


20 


29-713 


85'9 


80-2 


981 


80 8 


110 9 


78 2 


77S 


3 


21 


29-659 


85-7 


811 


100- 1 


80.6 


122 0 


77-5 


795 


•• -a 


22 


29660 


86-8 


79-7 


99-7 


79.6 


118-5 


76-4 


771 


o 
o 


23 


29-667 


86*7 


781 


100-0 


823 


U7-5 


78-5 


74-7 




24 


29-689 


86-6 


77-6 


997 


81 6 


119-5 


77-6 


74-0 




25 


29 681 


85 5 


76-4 


98-i 


82.4 


1130 


78-0 


71-5 


f 


86 


89665 


85-8 


7M 


98-7 


70.1 


111-0 


76-8 


740 




27 


^29-658 


87-4 


75-9 


996 


80.8 


1095 


76-2 


71-0 




28 


29 684 


87-0 


77-5 


1010 


81.8 


114-5 


770 


7'i-7 1 




29 


29-711 


863 


77-6 


99-8 


81 8 


114-7 


76-6 


742 




80 


89-713 


84-9 


77-9 


94-7 


788 


103-6 


73-8 


78-2 




31 


89-778 


80-7 


76-9 


87-6 


769 


06-8 


74-7 


73-9 






99*093 


85-8 


78-3 


980 


80-5 


1120 


76-9 


765 


Averai?(? 


2n-791 


83-0 


75 6 


91-9 


78-4 




76-6 


. 721 




0-088 


1+ 1-9 


-I-2-7 


+ 6-1 


(+2-1 






+ 3-4 
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Rain. 


Wind. 


Per centage 
of clouds. 


Weather. 


Five feet 
from 

eround. 


Velooitj. 


Direction. 


! A. M. 


P. M. 


A. M. 


P. M. 


bfihea. 

002 
0*23 
006 

113 
0*08 

1-90 
0 86 


Miles. 
74 
62 

78 
88 

rA 

85 
74 
' 58 
60 
67 
83 
77 
74 
89 
76 


Hilaa. 

94 

103 
63 
66 
85 
88 
69 

106 
93 
97 

101 
78 
98 
93 

110 


Pointa. 

21 
20 
20 
18 
19 
21 
21 
19 
19 
19 
20 
81 
1 22 
21 

1 


Points. 

15 
15 
15 
15 
18 
22 
20 
16 
17 
15 
17 
18 
18 
17 
14 


57 

O'J 

67 

A7 
oi 

78 

73 
100 
57 

loo 

100 
70 
88 
40 
47 
50 


Clondy. 

Fine morning : cloudy uftenuxin. 
Cloudy : shower 0| P. M. 
Cloudy : ndn fttm li to 6 p. u, 
Chielly overcast : rain after 10| p. m. 

Overcast. 

Overcast : rain from 6 to 9 p. K. 
Olondy : shower aboat 0^ a. v 

Overcast. 

Overcast : heavy rain after 6 p. K> 
Stormy : rain at 5 and 8 f . M. 
Cloudy. 
Light clonds. 
do. 

Occasional clouds. 

• 


4-23 


ICl p( 


?r da}'. 


SS 


W 


68 


1*93 


163 per day. 


s w 


74 


+ 2-30 


+ 11 


2 Points S 


— 6 


— 
0*25 

0-05 


77 
70 
71 

77 
73 
98 
77 
97 
78 
89 
81 
75 
74 
89 
80 
90 


99 
96 
93 

100 

106 
83 

100 
83 
8i 
83 
71 
83 

103 
78 
69 
46 


18 
20 
18 
18 
18 
21 
19 
20 
20 
20 
21 
20 
21 
21 
19 
99 


16 
17 
14 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
13 
14 
13 
18 
16 
15 
13 
16 


33 1 
83 

OI 

57 

iftJ 

70 
37 

50 
47 
90 
60 
77 
50 
20 
87 
97 


Nearly fine. 
Heavy clouds. 
Light donds. 
Ereqnent olooda* 

Cloudy : rain about 7 p. m. 

Light etonda. * 

Cloudy. 

LlL'ht clottda. 

Overcast. 

Hazy and dnlL 

Cloudy. 

Light donda. 

riue. 

Overcast : ahower about tm ftae. 
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34 


56 


13 


10 


27 


■ 


23 


47 


10 


9 


23 




38 


35 


9 


10 


22 


l*i3 


85 IK 




8E 


IB 


i2 


5'OS 


105 per daj. 


SbyE . 


68 


A AST 

— 3*65 




20 


1 Point E 


—16 




46 


29 


12 


10 




*— 


20 


43 


11 


10 


67 






43 


14 


9 


85 


— 


24 


55 


14 


6 


88 


— 


14 


55 


2 


r 

5 1 


80 




85 


84 


20 


16 


70 




no 


108 


18 


18 


46 


— 


90 


83 


19 


18 


65 




iO 


47 


21 


0 


40 




40 


41 


18 


28 


73 




31 


26 


24 


12 


83 


017 


21 


56 


22 


6 


53 




26 


72 


2 


4 


10 


0-37 


61 


126 


0 


0 


:>? 


1*36 


112 


96 


0 


0 


100 


3*22 


83 


57 


0 


21 


100 


6-77 


116 per dujr. 


S E by E 


64 


7*87 


112 per dnj. 


BUB 


58 


-110 


+4 


15 Points 


+6 



Weather. 



Liglit clouds. 
Fine. 

Chiefly fine. 

Dall and dondy. 

Overcast ; rain from 3 to 9 M« 

Light clouds. 

Fine. 

Fine day : eloudy niglit. 

Overcast. 

Clondy : rain before 10 A.. M, 
Light clouds. 
Nearly fine. 

Fine with passing ciottds. 

Fine but Uazy. 

Hazy. 



Light hazy oloudb.^^^^^^^^"" 

Cloudy. 

Nearly overcast. 
Overcast : shower at 3 a. x. 
Dull and heavy. 
Heavy passing clouds. 

Cloudy. 

Dull day: fine mgbt. 

Hazy clouds. 
Nearly overcast. 

Overcast : rain from no(mtiU 1} x.11. 
Flying ( loiids: nunabOfttnooiL 

Keiuly line. 

Hazy : rain after 10 P. M. 

Steady rain for 13 hours. 
HMf^nin from Of to 9i A.M.) 
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Mean Ba- 


Corrected ' 


Self Registering 


1 Deduced 








Meau 
















rometer 
















1862. 




reduced 
to 32° 


Temperfttoie. 


Siiade. 


Siui. 


Grass. 


Tip w 










- — 




mXL» 


Uio. 


Max. 


Min. 


Pninf 


difv 






Inches. 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


r cr • OI»» 




1 


29910 


78-0 


76-4 


84*3 


70 6 


108-0 




/ O 7> 
















Tift 


107-5 






R7 




o 


29906 


80*0 


75-4 


84-6 


75*3 


106-4 


74*0 






• 


4 


29*898 


80*3 


75*6 


853 


75*2 


107-6 


73-6 


73-7 


81 




o 


29*9 11 


79"? 

/ if O 








107-5 


70-3 


73-6 


83 




6 




79*4 


74-8 


84 5 


74 6 


106*2 


71*6 


729 


81 




7 


S9883 




f O 9 




74>ft 


105*8 


720 


707 


75 




8 


89885 


78-8 


70*8 


83-5 


74-9 


104 5 


72-3 


66-9 


68 


«> 


9 


29-889 


77*7 


69*5 


82-9 


72-8 


1070 


69-3 


65-3 


67 


a 


10 


29*890 


76*8 


68-6 


81'8 


68 6 


1O4-0 


632 


64-8 


70 


> 


11 


89*895 


769 


705 


89*7 


68-8 


104-5 


63-8 


67-4 


73 




12 


29-913 


776 


730 


83-3 


71-8 


10<>3 


67-7 


70*9 


81 




13 


iJ X.\J 


79*0 


750 


852 


72 6 


109 2 


69 0 


73-3 


83 




14 


OQ-Qafi 
20 OOO 


79*9 


73*8 


83*8 


75*8 


104 2 


730 


71-1 


76 




15 


qQ'QOA 


78*S 


717 


88-5 


76*6 


101*0 


73*5 


683 


78 








78-6 


73*3 


83*8 


73*3 


105*5 


70-3 


71*0 


78 


ArBfige 




77*6 


72»1 


8S*3 


. 781 


104*8 


68*1 


69*6 


77 


DifEereuce. . 




+ 1-0 


-I-1-2 


+ 1-5 


4- 0-2 


+ 0-7 


-f 2-2 


+ 1-4 


-h 1 




lb 




780 


71*7 


83-3 


71-6 


103-6 




wO / 


1% ' 




17 


89*902 


77*0 


730 


81*6 


742 




»0 V 


«1 s 


fiS 
ov 




18 


29'88i5 


/ o u 






/ o O 








OA 
OU 




19 


29*961 


75*4 


73-4 


78*8 


73-8 




72-9 


72-4 


91 




20 


29*996 


76-4 


724 


80*9 


73-6 




72-1 


706 


83 


a 


81 


29*918 












701 


715 


91 


■3 


S2 


29*854 


76*8 


76-5 


84*6 


721 


105-5 


67*9 


76-0 


95 


o 

u 


23 


29*867 


i\j it 


74'fi 


HI 


/ u U 


94*7 


730 


739 


93 


u 


24 


29-902 


767 


74*0 


789 


73-8 




72*1 


73-3 


92 




26 


89*943 


75*5 


78*8 


88*4 


78*4 


101-7 


78-8 


70*2 


88 




26 


29945 


771 


71-9 


81*1 


70 6 


100*6 


65*5 


69-5 


78 




27 


29-929 


77*7 


73-5 


82*3 


72-6 


97 o 


€8-4 


71*7 


82 


1 


28 


29-9^2 


77 2 


73-2 


83-4 


73-0 


101-2 


68*5 


715 


83 


iz; 


29 


89*953 


77*8 


73*5 


88-4 


731 


99*6 


70-1 


71*9 


84 




30 


89-941 


780 


78-8 


88*7 


736 


103*5 

_ 


700 


72-0 


88 






89*988 


76-8 


78*8 


81*8 


73*0 




70*5 


71-6 


85 




29-S50 


76*2 


711 


81-i 


71-7 




695 


68*7 


7S 


Diffbrence... 


— 0-027 


+ 0-6 


+ 2*1 


4-0-7 


+ 1-3 




+ 1-0 


+ 2-9 


+ 7 
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Rain. 


Wind. 


bf> CO 




^ a 1 


Velocity. 


Direction. 


centa 
cloud 


Weather. 


Five 
fro 
gro 


A. M. 


P. M. 


A. M 


P. M. 






Inches. 


Jujies. 


Allies. 


Points. 


X omis. 






O08 


25 


62 


7 


6 


40 


Fine witli passing clouds. 


1 -90 


54 


16 


2 


5 


70 


Rain from 1^ to 8 a. M & at 1 p. M. 


Oil 


62 


73 


31 


2 


37 


Flying clouds : shower at 3 a. m. 




46 


77 


1 


3 


18 


Nearly fine. 


— 


43 


73 


2 


2 


22 


Flying clouds. . ^ 


001 


45 


97 


1 


3 


37 


v%0« 


— 


73 


100 


4 


5 


25 


Light flying clouds. 


— 


6i) 


84 


4 


4 


23 


Light haze. 


— 


37 


82 


2 


3 


12 


Chipflv fine 


— 


45 


64 


2 


3 


1 


Fine. 


• — 


49 


70 


2 


1 


13 




0-08 


60 


77 


31 


2 


50 


Passing clouds : shower at 5| a. m. 


0*02 


39 


96 


2 


4 


28 


Chiefly fine. 


— 


79 


109 


4 


3 


45 


Passing clouds. 


— 


89 


109 


3 


2 


38 


do. 




132 p( 


3r day. 


N E by N 


31 


— 


628 


121 per day. 


NNE • 


60 






+ 11 


1 Point E 


—29 






30 


101 


0 


1 


20 


Light clouds. 


007 


77 


85 


1 


1 


92 


Overcast : shower at 3 a, m. 


0 lo 


76 


94 


0 


2 


100 


Overcast : frequent showers. 


112 


62 


43 


2 


1 


lOO 


Rain from 6 a. m. to 2^ p. m. also aftei 




67 


79 


29 


0 


90 


Light showers. [11 p. M 


Oil 


74 


82 


29 


29 


92 


Light showers : rain at 7 p. u. 


0-12 


100 


36 


0 


6 


77 


Shower at 44 A. M. 


014 


39 


56 


1 


2 


80 


Rain from 1 to 2^ a. m. 


2-13 


30 


58 


3 


2 


92 


Rain from 6^ a. m. to noon. 


0 02 


62 


68 


1 


1 


68 


Pn^ctiiicy -rloilds 




64 


66 


1 


2 


43 


Hazy clouds. 




49 


85 


3 


3 


80 






50 


90 


2 


2 


77 


Passing clouds. 




62 


77 


3 


3 


78 


(10. 




55 


69 


3 


2 


27 


Hazy. 


3-93 


131 p( 


cr day. 


N by E 


74 




5*52 


133 per day. 


NNE 


55 




— 1-69 




-2 


1 Point N 


+1£ 





I 
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BmdU of Meteorological Obsetvations 



1862. 


tfean Ba- 
rometer 
reduced 
to 32° 
Faht. 

- 


Conceoted 

Mean 

Temperature. 


Self Kegistering 
iDhermometers. 


Beduieeii^J 


Sh:ide. 


1 

SUQ. 


Grass. 


Dew 
Point. 


Hnit 

ditg 


Dry 


Wet. 


Max. 


Min. 


Max. 


Min. 


1 

2 
3 

-a 6 

- 6 

CO 7 
ft 

>- 9 

p£» in 

§ 11 

^ 12 
^ 13 

14 
15 


Inches. 
29-974 
29-991 
29-992 
29-985 
29 957 

29-936 

29-909 

£<J OiJO 

29-916 
29 879 
29 850 
29-836 
29-854 


o 

76- 6 
78-5 
78-3 

77- 5 
761 
75 6 
76-4 
75-8 
74 5 

75- 7 

76- 5 
761 
71-3 
741 
76-8 


o 

72-2 
726 

69- 5 

71- 4 

70- 8 
70-9 

70- 3 
69*9 
69 G 

72- 5 
737 
74-6 

71- 1 

72- 2 
70-7 


o 

82 2 
82-7 
81 6 

81- 7 

82- 2 
802 

80- 7 

81- 6 
81-2 

79- 9 

80- 6 

81- 0 

83- 1 
79-9 
79-6 


o 

72'5 
71-8 
74-4 
726 

709 
71-1 
69-8 

71- 4 
676 
67-7 
69-6 
71 6 

72- 2 
71-8 
71-7 


o 

101-5 
103-2 

98- 1 
99*5 

97-4 
926 
96-5 
9o 0 

99- 5 
96-2 
95-5 
94 5 

961 


o 

67-5 
66-0 
680 
6/*0 

65- 7 

66- 3 
64-7 

Ou 4 

58-4 

r,07 

66- 0 

67- 8 

66-8 
66-2 


o 

70- 2 
69-9 
64-9 
Oo D 
68-3 

DO D 

67- 3 

DO u 

671 
7M 

72- 9 

73- 8 

71- 0 1 
71-3 ! 

68- 2 


Perd! 

81 ^ 

75 
65 . 

78 ^ 

75 t 

78 I 

86 I 

92 

93 

99 i 

91 

79 


29-924 


76-9 


71-6 


81*2 


711 




65-1 


69-4 




Average 


29-957 


753 


70-3 


801 


70-8 




65-8 


67-9 


79 ' 


Difference... 




+ 0-6 


H-1-2 


+ M 


+ 0-3 




— 




+8 ! 


16 
17 
18 
. 19 
-3 20 
« 21 
g 23 
i 23 

i 27 
8 28 
29 
30 
31 

JdLeftH»».» •••• 


29-845 
29-824 
29-784 

29-778 
29791 
29 798 
Sty / oo 
29-810 

iff O'rO 

99-879 

29-964 

29 997 

30 013 
30055 
30*060 


75-8 
71-9 
717 
693 

71- 6 
73-0 

73- 7 
740 
73 6 
76 6 
73 4 

72- 4 

74- 3 
72-7 
70-5 
698 


720 

70- 3 

69- 8 
64-1 

66- 4 

71- 3 
709 
71-8 
72 1 
74-6 
725 

70- 8 

71- 8 
68-9 

67- 4 
66-6 


79-5 

750 

73-9. 

721 

74 3 

77-2 

79 1 

76- 5 

77- 1 

78- 3 

78- 8 
73-G 

79- 5 
78-2 
77'4 
77-7 


73-6 

69- 1 

70- 4 

671 
68-1 

70- 5 

71- 7 

71- 6 

72- 8 
72-5 
72 5 
71-5 
71 8 
G8-3 
65 4 
62*6 


87-4 

— 

80 5 
96*5 

967 

95- 0 

96- 5 
100*0 


64-4 
66*5 

61-8 
61 0 
631 
o5'0 
670 
66 0 
68-0 

71-3 
71-3 
66 9 
61-6 
66*9 


70-2 

69- 5 
68*8 

61-0 

63 D 

70- 6 

70-8 
7 1*4 
73-8 
721 
700 
706 
66-9 
66 8 
64-9 


93i 
901 

1 

86 


29-884 


72-8 


70-1 


76-8 


700 




051 


68-8 




Av€iag<6.«... 


29*996 


74-0 


68-8 


79*5 


69-5 






65-9 




Bifierence.^ 


-0112 


-1-7 


+ 1-3 




+ 0-5 




+ 1-3 U 2 -9 
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Wind. 



a 



« 2 2 " 



Velocitj. Dir.fctioa . 



9i 

II 

O O 



p. Al. 




A. M. P. M. IS 



Weather. 



Fine with passing ctouiis. 

do, do, 
Hazf cloudji; lunar halo. 
HazjT cloud's: colored do. at 10 p. ic 
j Passing cloads : lanitr halo. 
Dull and heavy. 
iFljiug clouds. 
'Light hazy clouds. 
jPttssioff efottds. 
,Hazy clouds. 
Heavy clouds. 

Overcast: raiu at mid-utght. 
Rain— ehielly before noon. 
Heavy raia, 
Overcait* 





9^ 


139 


0 


61 


93 


0-29 


130 


111 


30 


31 


100 


0.63 


110 


112 


31 


30 


100 


0-03 


117 


112 


23 


30 


100 




118 


12 > 


30 


31 


100 


009 


129 


142 


31 


0 


97 


002 


118 


120 


0 


0 


87 


018 


lOS 


79 


0 


0 


101 


017 


121 


87 


31 


0 


100 




101 


8S 


2 


3 


100 


0-39 


55 


95 


0 


0 


98 




91 


88 


0 


1 


97 




67 


91 


1 


0 


70 




75 


9t 


0 


2 


35 




62 


58 


0 


1 


27 




36 


49 


2 


3 


3 



S'3l 



2'S3 
-0-08 



195 psr day. 
133 pjr day. 



Overcast. 

Do. raia 7^ a. m. & 3J v. m 
Do. raLQ chiefly belore noju. 
Dt). ihower at 2^ p. m. 
Do. 

Showery an'? orercist 

Chiefly overcast. : shower at U| P. i 

Showery and overcast. 

Oveceist ; rain at 10 a x. 

Overcast. 

Dd. raia from 1^ to 8.j a. \r. 
I Do. niii between 3^ & U a. m. 
Clouds brc iking : fine nig|ht. 
Light passing elouds. 
Chiefly fiae. 
Fine. 



NNE 

2 Points N 



82 



60 



+32 
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The mean atmospheric ures$urc LhrougU >ut the wliole jear was 29 830 
indies 0*014 Imsthau the averagA of tweatjr veora. The highest reduced 
readings were 30 OU on February 12th, and m^iri OH December aUt 
the lowest wns -iO'oOS on June 29tli. 

The ^rettUst degree of heat rotcuitered ill the ahade, was 107''-1, an May 
30tb : m foil sunshine, three feet from the s^uiia. 124^5 on May 17tb. 
The lowest temperatures were recorded cm Februnry -27t h aad December 
31st, on which d;iys the shade miaimum went down to 63^-5 Riid 62'-6, 
and the grass theriuometer to 53^ 3 and 5(i^-d rcs|>ectively. The mean 
aunual temperature was 8i'3,or 0*7 above average. That of eraporatioa, 
as ahewn by the wet bulb thennometer, was 74*9, or 0-9 abo?e afenge. 
Tlie mean daily range for the year was 14°*5. 

Tlie drycst day iu the year was June I2th, when the percentage of 
humidity fell so iuw as and the mean dew point was 03"'!, or 27^*4 
less than the mean temperature of the day. Complete satmutioa of the 
atmosphere occurred but onrr.vh, nu October 31st. 

Rainfellon 9(5 diiys The ] i iutity measured was above one inch on 
113 days, but tlie j?reatei>t taii wiis only 3 26 incties, ou l)j:cember iith. 
The totsJ fall darii^f the year was only 38 18 inches, leaving a deficiency 
of 12 57 inches or exactly ouc-fourth of the whole yearly average. 

The nkean daily velocity of tiic wind was miies, from S E by S. 
It wa<< recorded iialf daily, and ranged between 16o milt^s on May 2^ud t. ml., 
and 14 miles on October VH,h a. m. It ia worthy of remarle, that, aU 
though the wind at Madras is insignificant in comparison of that in Eti;;- 
land, it is far more constant, and rarely ever quite still Not one sini,'lc lialf 
day lias been perfectly calm since the velosity gauge was first pat up, on 
September let 1861. Daniig the steadier moiitha of the year, the result- 
ant veloGitj, or that in wMoh the force from eieh point of ihe compass is 
taken into account, often nearly equals the mean velocity, and rarefy falls 
short of i^hree-foarths of the latter quantity. In tlje two variable periods 
however, the dHkreooe is Ter^ ooaildeEsiite. Thus, iu the hitter iialf of 
March, while the actual daily wind was 125 miles, from N N E, 
♦he Tsultant value was ouly 40 mllfS, from E ist ; but in the latter half of 
October, when the daily ino' ion was 116 mil«'S from S E, the re'^nlt »nt 
value was only 3 mibs per d ty, from S S W. This re.narkabie eilect of 
contrary winds must sorely hive considerable itiAuenee upon the pnWic 
health and nim taliiy returns ; since any mia-imatic vapors existing Iu the 
at nosphere at the time, though .stirred up and dilfaseJ by the; ac^ 'lal daily 
wind, will still be blown backwardi and forwards, so as to conUnu«' h m^i ng 
abont, or at least only very slowly receding from, the same spot ; while at 
<-ther times they ^vou! ! he w irrc i a thousand miles off in Ics) "tluui a 
single week. T^he namber ol half days the wind blew from each point of 
the compajs is giveu in the following table : — 



North 31 

Nby R .... 

K N E SO 

NEby N 42 

North East.... 16 

N E by E 32 

E N B 21 

£byN 



East li 

28l£ bj S 13 

BSE 

S E by E .... 
South East.... 

S E by £ 

!48E 

ISjSbyE 44 



South 



ITlSS'W 

It 

21 Sauth West.. 
33 S W bv W. 
60WS W 



47 


Wes^ 


s 


36 


W by N. 


3 


41 


W N W .. 


4 


42 


N W hv W.... 


1 


:V2 


North West.... 


Z 


32 


N W by N 


« 


19 


N N W 


9 


11 


N by yr 


13 


JtiO.lFroin N W Q jirtcr 


41 
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